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Tsi objei^t of thii IiibrsTj ii ta lapply booki for cUit- 
reading, of a luperior ch»™t*«P, to Elenmntarj and Middle 
CUsi Schooli, upon the prmciplei adopted with iucceii b; 
ths ordinary Book Clubi, 

The promoters beliere that propresi in tha art of reading 
U leriousl; chei^ked, and intrrcit in it is much deftdenfd, bj 
confining joving •cholam to one or two olaas reading-books in 
icliool. It is well known, that childrea will read with fager- 
neas and epicit, Yolumea of Biograpliy, Trarela, and Adren- 
ture, which often set before lliem the noblest eiimplcs of 
courage, of patience, and of gentleness. Interesting and 
higtil^ useful books, on almost any subject, can now bs pur- 
chased at reasonable prii^es g and there seems no good reason 
why the Elementary School* of Great Britain should be any 
longer obliged to select tlieir reading-books from so small t, 
field as that, which is at present open to tksm. 

It is not proposed to auperiede the use of the ortlinaly 
reading-books, but to supplement them by others of a wider 
range, and tliuB to assiat in forming the taste of the rising 
generation for pure and wholesome writing. It would be a 
Tery great step if we could, besides teaching the mere art of 
reading, also inculcate into the scholara of our Elemenlajy 
Schoola a lasting preference for pure, instead of Tklout, 
literature. 

A* no narrow restrictions will be placed upon the inlmdnO' 
tion of books into this Library, it is hoped that persons of 
every shade of earnest tliought and true religion will be able 
to select from its Bheives books in harmony with the senti- 
ments which the; themsclTcs entertain, and which they 
naturally desire to hare impressed deeply on th* mind* of 
those over whom they may nave influence. 'Whenever the 
demand for any book (within certain limits as to pii**) not 
already on the list shall beoomo extensivt^ it will at 
added to the Library. 
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PREFACE. 



The importance of having the outlines of every study accu- 
rately defined, and the leading points and bearings correctly 
acquired, before the minutiae are entered into, will be readily 
conceded ; and also, that if the groundwork be clearly traced 
in early life, it will scarcely ever be obliterated ; but that 
subsequent reading, and even conversation, will continue to 
supply materials for the completion of the sketch. 

A superficial acquaintance with a few scattered events, 
forms the total of English History usually acquired at school ; 
and how is this 1 Do the actions of our own ancestors pre- 
sent nothing to arrest the attention, or captivate the heart] 
Peruke the historic page;— the magnanimity of a Kussell, 
the achievements of a Marlborough, the daring of a Nelson, 
must give the answer. Happily, then, the fault is not in the 
dryness of our annals, but rather in the defects of the books 
written professedly for the use of schools. To point out their 
faults is an unthankful office :— the Compiler prefers making 
a few remarks on the manner in which the present pro- 
duction may be most advantageously employed. 

He would recommend that a reign, or a portion of a reign, 
be committed to memory as a lesson; and that afterwards 
the several events, of which the mere outline is given, be 
more fully investigated. This can be done by questioning 
the class, who should be required to prepare for the examina- 
tion by reference to their larger English Histories^ which are 
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now the usual reading books in schools, and to those other 
works which are mostly found in school libraries. The pupil 
should furnish a particular account of every event, and, after 
finding the places in an Atlas; briefly describe them by 
means of a Gazetteer or Geography. This latter part is a 
pleasing and improving exercise, and the tutor should thus 
endeavour to make every study go hand in hand-i-Chro- 
nology and Geography, with History, which, as Chesterfield 
remarks, "are its eyes" — the former informing us t^'Acn a fact 
happened, and the latter where, A Biographical Dictionary 
should always be near, as an acquaintance with Biography is 
inseparably connected with the study of History ; and in fact, 
the fullest possible information on every point which may 
incidentally occur, should always be sought for. The neces- 
sity also of a perfect acquaintance with the Table, page 7, 
need hardly be mentioned. 

Should, however, this preparation, this exercise of both 
judgment and memory, be deemed too laborious and pre- 
mature for a junior class, let the tutor take this explanatory 
part To aid him in this respect, the memorable events are 
thrown into a form more resembling running notes, or heads 
of lectures, than a detailed notice of the several incidents ; 
with senior boys also the plan of oral instruction cannot be 
too generally adopted. The Compiler has witnessed the 
utmost delight, he may almost say enthusiasm, when, de- 
scending ex cathedrdf and placing himself on a level with 
the class, he has familiarly dwelt on the knightly deeds of a 
Eichard, or the warlike feats of an Edward ; and he has 
invariably found that the narratives and observations thus 
introduced leave a much more lasting impression. This 
vivd voce instruction and explanation tend much to rouse the 
dozer and sluggard, and leave some traces even on the dullest 
mind. If an interest be excited, the youth's attention 
engaged, and his mental energies called forth, success must 
assuredly follow. 



PBEFACE. V 

As' the duty of the historian does not simply consist in 
presenting a bare narration of political and military transac- 
tions, notices of domestic life, of the manners, arts, dress, 
&c., are occasionally introduced ; and some events, gene- 
rally accredited, are called into question, with a view of 
inducing further research ; for it is probable that the forma- 
tion of the habits and character of a man would often be 
materially influenced by some impression received in the 
course of such exercises ; and a hint thus thrown out may 
become a store of learning of great and inestimable value in 
future years. 

Each reign methodically presents the life of its respective 
king ; and in thus being confined to a plan, a surprising 
mass of information has been introduced. The Compiler 
regrets that, from the narrowness of his limits, he has been 
obliged to omit the name of many a distinguished character, 
and to pass over many an illustrious event of the last cen- 
tury. The most prominent, however, are selected, and the 
tutor can add to the list as may be deemed requisite for the 
class. 

Whatever deficiencies have been discovered in the former 
edition, in the course of teaching, have been carefully sup- 
plied, and many valuable improvements introduced. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of 

KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

SINCE THE CONQUEST. 



KOHMAIY LINE. 

Reig:ned from 

William 1 1066 to 1087 

11. ... 1087 ...1100 

Henry 1 1100... 1135 

[House of Slots.] 
Stephen 1135... 1154 

PLANTAGENETS. 

Henry II 1154... 1189 

Eichaxdl 1189... 1199 

John 1199. ..1216 

Henry III. ... 1216 ...1272 

Edward! 1272 ...1307 

11. ... 1307 ...1327 

III.... 1327... 1377 

Eichardll. ... 1377... 1399 

HOUSE OF LANCASTEB, 
OB BED BOSE. 

Henry IV 1399... 1413 

V. 1413... 1422 

VI 1422. ..1461 

HOUSE OF YOBE, OB 
WHITE BOSE. 

Edward IV. ... 1461 ... 1483 

V 1483 

Richard III. ... 1483 ... 1485 



HOUSE OF TUDOB. 



Henry VII. 

VIII. 

Edward VI. 

Mary 

Elizabeth ... 



Beigned from 

1485 to 1509 
1509... 1547 
1547.. .1553 
1553... 1558 
1558... 1603 



HOUSE OF STUABT. 

James I. 1603. ..1625 

Charles 1 1625... 1649 

[The Common wealtL] 

Charles II 1660 ...1685 

James II 1685... 1688 

House of Orange. 

WiUiamllL... 1689... 1702 
Ann 1702... 1714 

HOUSE OF BBUNSWICK, 
OB HANOVER. 

George 1 1714 ...1727 

II. 1727 ...1760 

III. ... 1760... 1820 

IV. ... 1820... 1830 

WiUiamlV. ... 1830... 1837 

Victoria 1837 * 



OUTLINES . 

OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS, FROM B.O. 55, TO A.D. 410. 

The earliest inhabitants of this country are supposed to 
have been a tribe of the Gauls, or Celts, who peopled the 
island from the neighbouring continent of France, or Gallia. 
Its authentic history commences with the invasion of the 
Eomans : prior to this, our knowledge of Britain is very im- 
perfect. 

The people in the southern portion of the island were far 
less barbarous than in the interior ; they cultivated the land, 
made butter and cheese, wove a coarse kind of woollen cloth, 
and manufactured baskets. Their boats, called coracles, were 
made of wicker, covered with skins. 

The Britons were divided into numerous tribes, each 
governed by a chief. In times of danger a commander-in- 
chief was chosen, upon whom was conferred the power of 
making peace or leading to war. 

Julius Caesar, a famous Roman General, having conquered 
France, prepared a fleet to attack Britain. On his landing 
near Dover, he was.ppposed by the natives, who were, how- 
ever, defeated, and forced to sue for peace. (55 b.c.) 

Caesar returned to Gaul, but made a second invasion the 
next summer. (54 B.C.) He vanquished the combined armies 
of the Britons, which were united under one general, Cassi- 
vellaunus, and, after imposing a yearly tribute, retired from 
the island. 

The Britons retained their independence until the reign of 
Claudius (a.d. 43), who resolved to subdue them. They 
maintained; for nine years, a brave defence, under the com* 
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mand of Caractacns, who was at last defeated, and sent to 
Rome. 

While led in triumph throngh that city, he calmly sur- 
veyed its splendour, and exclaimed; *'Alas! is it possible 
that a nation possessed of such magnificence could covet my 
humble cottage in Britain \" (51.) 

The chief seat of the Druids was in the island of Mona, 
now Anglesea. There Paulinus Suetonius, a great Eoman 
general, gained a victory over the Britons (58). Their altars 
were destroyed, the sacred groves cut down, and the Druids 
burned with fire. 

In the reign of Nero, Queen Boadicea attacked the Eoman 
stations, burned London, and massacred its garrison ; a 
battle ensued, in which eighty thousand Britons were slaiui 
and Boadicea poisoned herself (61). 

The Emperor Vespasian greatly distinguished himself in 
Britain: and Titus, his son, who conquered Jerusalem, 
fought nere as an officer under his father (71). The con- 
quest of the island was not completed until the arrival of 
Julius Agricola (78), who softened the manners of the 
Britons, and adorned the country with stately temples and 
buildings. The British chiefs spoke the Latin language, and 
adopted the Roman dress, regarding as signs of politeness 
what were the badges of slavery. He built several fortresses, 
and began the roads which were afterwards extended across 
tiie country (84). 

The Emperor Adrian erected a rampart of earth from the 
mouth of the Tyne to Solway Frith (120). It did not, how- 
ever, prevent the inroads of the Picts and Scots, and in the 
reign of Antoninus another was constructed between the 
Friths of Clyde and of Forth (138). 

The troubled state of the island called over the Emperor 
Severus ; after repulsing the Picts, his troops were employed 
for two years in building a wall, sixty-ei^t miles long, twelve 
feet high, and eight thick, a few paces to the north of Adrian's 
rampart. Some remains of this stupendous work, called the 
Picts' wall, are still visible. On the death of Severus at 
York, then called Eboracum (211), no regular lieutenants 
were appointed. The inhabitants were exposed for many 
years to the arbitrary exactions of different governors, and 
to the incursions of the Scots from the north, whilst the 
Franks and Germans plundered the south. 

Constantine the Qreat, the first Christian emperor, was 
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born at York, and his son succeeded him as governor of 
Britain ; but Rome, being greatly harassed by the inroads of 
the Qoths and«Huns, was at length compelled to withdraw 
her soldiers, and finding it impossible tp kee^ possession 
of this distant province, the Emperor Honorius granted 
letters of discharge, and the Bomans bade farewell to the 
island (410). 

Chkonological Summaey. 



B.a 



A.D. 

Revolt under Roadicea 61 

Conquest completed by Julius 

Agricola 84 

Erection of the Wall of 

Adrian 120 

Departure of the Romans 410 



Landing of Julius Caesar 55 
Csesar^B Second Expedition 54 

A.I>. 

Roman Invasion in the reign 

of Claudius 43 

Caractacus carried to Rome 52 
Destruction of the Druids 58 

The manners of the Britons, like those of other early 
nations, were extremely simple ; they lived chiefly on milk, 
the flesh of animals, and the natural productions of the soil. 
They were remarkable for their size, stature, and fair com- 
plexion, and excelled in swimming, running, and other manly 
exercises. 

Their religion was under the direction of priests, who were 
called Druids, from the Greek word dru8, an oak, because 
they worshipped in groves of oak ; they were also the phy- 
sicians, judges, and teachers of youth. They enjoyed great 
honours and privileges, and lived in caves or groves, where 
they[ practised their superstitious rites: -they sometimes 
sacrificed human beings, and hundred oi persons, enclosed 
in huge wicker baskets, were burned on particular occasions, 
as offerings to their deities. Britain was, however, un- 
doubtedly visited by the rays of Christianity before the end 
of the first century, and it is supposed to have been planted 
here either by the apostles, or their immediate disciples. 

Their towns consisted of wicker huts, placed at short dis- 
tances, in a tract of woody land, and surrounded by a trench, 
to secure them from an enemy ; their clothing corresponded 
with their simple dwellings, being chiefly undressed skins : 
their weapons were long spears, bows and arrows, ana 
knives ; and the little money they possessed was either 
copper or iron rings. 

The strange endeavour to render themselves terriflc^ which 
is seen in modern savages, induced the Britons to stam their 
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bodies with various colours, particularly with blue, which 
they obtained from a plant called woad. 

Infantry formed their chief strength in battle ; but they 
fought also on horseback, and in chariots, having scythes 
fixed to the wheels, with which they mowed down the troops 
of tJie enemy. The country was stocked with cattle ; and 
the British horses were so much admired, that they were 
exported to Rome, for the use of her nobles. 

Agriculture was introd\;ced by the Eomans, and sufficient 
corn was soon grown to allow of large exhortations. They 
were acquainted with sculpture and painting, as their curi- 
ously carved war-chariots, and the method of depicting on 
their bodies the figures of animals, clearly show ; and that 
they practised the art of working in metals appears from 
specimens of their weapons still in existence. 

FEOM THE DEFABTUEE OF THE BOMANS TO THE NOBMAN 

CONQUEST, 410—1066. 

Though the Britons, during the preceding four hundred 
years, had much advanced in civilization, yet, accustomed to 
rely on the protection of the Eomans, they had lost much of 
their warlDie spirit. The Picts, breaking through the ram- 
parts, committed dreadful ravages, when at length, b^ the 
advice of Vortigem, a British chief, they invited the aid of 
the Saxons, who were at that time hovering with three ships 
on the southern coasts of Britain (449). 

Hengist and Horsa, the two chiefs, accepted the invitation, 
and soon checked the process of the enemy ; but, tempted 
by the fertility of the soil, and by other prospects of ad- 
vantage which the country presented, they resolved to remain 
in the island. Having received fresh troops from Saxony, 
many bloody battles were fought with the Britons, and m 
one, which took place at Ailsford, in Kent, Horsa was slain 
(455). The sole command now feU upon Hengist, who, after 
a fierce engagement at Crayford, in Kent, gained possession 
of the kingdom of Kent, and proclaimea nimself its sove- 
reign (457). He died about 488, and was succeeded by his 
son Eric, suniamed Esc, or Ash- tree. He reined in peace 
twenty-four years, and founded the Escingas dynasty. 

Other German tribes continued to flock over, and after an 
obstinate contest of nearly one hundred and fifty years, the 
Saxons possessed the whole country, which they divided into 
seven independent states, called the Saxon Heptarchy. The 
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V 

Britons sought refuge among the mountains of Wales and 
Cornwall, while others fled to the western coast of France, 
whence it took the name of Bretagne which it still retains. 
According to the old chronicles, one of the most valiant de- 
fenders of the country was a British king, named Ambrosius. 
This prince, after def eating'the Saxons in a number of battles, 
died at Winchester, 518. 

During the above period, Arthur, Prince of the Silures, or 
Welsh, proved a formidable opponent to the Saxons, whom 
he defeated in twelve battles, and checked for many years 
the progress of their arms in the West of England. He was 
killed by treachery in a domestic quarrel (542), and his coffin 
was discovered at Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, in the reign 
of Henry II. 

These seven Saxon kingdoms, to which was given the name 
of England, from Anglen, a village near Sleswick, whence 
great numbers of the invaders came, were governed by as 
many kings, who were constantly at war together, until 
Egbert, king of Wessex, subduing the other states, became 
the first sole monarch of England. 

Names of note during the Heptarchy.— Gildas, the most 
ancient, British historian ; Aldhelm, a British poet and Latin 
scholar : the venerable Bede, who translated the Scriptures 
into Saxon : AJcuin, a monk, noted for his learning. 

Egbeet began to reign in Wessex in the year 800, subdued 
Kent in 819, Essex in 824, and completed his entire con- 
quests in 827, when he was crowned at Winchester, then 
considered the capital of England. The Danes, who first 
appeared in the island in 787, made several attacks, but 
were totally routed at Hengesdown, in Cornwall (855). 
After a reign of prosperity, he died in 836, and was buried 
at Winchester. 

Ethelwolf, the eldest son of Egbert, succeeded, though 
he was a monk at the time of his father's death. He married 
Osberga, daughter of Oslac, his cup-bearer, by whom he 
had four sons, who mounted the throne in succession. The 
Danes continued their attempts upon England, and this and 
the following reigns were occupied with continual struggles 
against them. 

Ethelwolf went on a pilgrimage to Bome, accompanied 
by his youngest son, Alfred ; and on his return through France 
married Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. Ethelwolf 
fint granted tiluies to the clergy, and a yearly tribute to the 

is 
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Pope, called Peter's pence. After a feeble reign, he died at 
Btambridge, in Essex (857), and was buried at Steyning, in 
Sussex. 

Ethelbald's reign was not marked by any event of note. 
He married Judith, his mother-in-law, but, at the remon- 
strance of S within, Bishop of Winchester, he consented to a 
separation. He died in oiSO, and was buried at Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire, but his remains were afterwards removed to 
Salisbury. 

Ethelbert.— The Danes landed on the Isle of Thanet, 
which was saved from their ravages by presents of money. 
They laid waste the whole of Kent, and pillaged Winches- 
ter. He died in 866, and was buried near his brother, at 
Sherborne. 

Ethelbed's reign was a constant scene of war ; he is 
reported to have fought nine battles with the Danes in one 
year. He died of a wound received at the battle of Merton, 
m Surrey (871), and was buried at Wimborne, in Dorsetshire. 
This king created his brother Alfred an earl, which is the 
first mention of that title in history. 

In this reign Edmund, Prince of East Anglia, was cruelly 
murdered by the Danes, and the place of his burial ha^ been 
smce called St EdmunWa Bury, 

Alfbed, suruamed the Great, ascended the throne in his 
twenty -second year, and prepared to oppose the Danes, with 
whom he fought eight battles in one year ; but fresh troops 
continually landing, compelled this monarch to conceal him- 
self as a peasant, in a cottage in the Isle of Athelney, near 
Taunton, in Somersetshire. 

Here the wife of the cottager, unacquainted with the rank 
of her guest, employed him, during her absence, to attend 
to the baking of some cakes, but poor Alfred, busily engaged 
in trimming his bow and arrows, neglected her orders, and 
the cakes were sadly scorched. On her return, the good 
dame, perceiving the mischief, gave the king a violent scold- 
ing, and some writers state she even boxed his ears, adding 
he was ready enough to eat hot cakes, and cared little who 
had the trouble of baking them. 

Though Alfred forgot to turn the cakes, yet he thought of 
other matters ; he kept a close watch upon the Danes, and. 
in the disguise of a minstrel, visited their camp, and remained 
in it three days, when, becoming acquainted with their num- 
bers and iutentionsi he assembled his friends^ and totally 
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defeated the enemy at Eddingdon, in Wiltshire. After thia 
victory he allowed the Danish chief, Guthrum, and his fol- 
lowers, to settle in the kingdom of East Anglia (880). 

During the peace that followed, he framed a code of laws, 
which is the groundwork of the system of jurisprudence that 
is now used ; he divided England into counties and hundreds, 
established a militia and navy, the trial by jury, and the 
university of Oxford— invented a method of measuring time 
by candles, and encouraged literature and science. 

Alfred is considered the wisest monarch that ever swayed 
the English sceptre. The kingdom, which, when he came to 
the throne, was in a most deplorable condition, had been 
brought by his wise rule to so great eminence as to surpass all 
contemporary nations. He died at Farringdon, in Berkshire 
(901), and was interred at Winchester. He fought fifty-six 
battles. 

Edwabd I., sumamed the Bldee, succeeded his father 
Alfred, and was crowned at Kingston, in Surrey, whence 
that town took its name, meaning, in the Saxon language, 
** the town of the hingr This reign was occupied in wars 
with the Northumbrians, Danes, and Welsh, in which Ed- 
ward was assisted by the bravery of his sister Elfleda, who 
obtained many signal victories. He restored the university 
of Cambridge, which is said to have been founded by one of 
the kings of the Heptarchy. He died at Farringdon (925), 
and was buried near his father, at Winchester. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, was crowned, with great splen- 
dour, at Kingston. He wrested Northumbria from the 
Danes, and extended his authority over other parts of the 
country. In 934 he defeated the Danes, under Anlaf, at 
Brunnaburgh. Thousands of Danes and Scots fell on the 
field, eleven Danish princes and the son of the Scottish king 
being among the slain. 

His sister, the Queen of France, with her infant son, 
found an asylum for twenty years at his court, until the son 
was restored to his throne. From his living in England he 
was called ^^ d^outremer^ the stranger. Athelstan caused 
the Bible to be translated into the Saxon language, and one 
to be placed in every church ; and, to encourage commerce, 
ordered that every merchant, who had made three voyages, 
should be made a tliane^ or nobleman. 

In this reign lived Guy, Earl of Warwick, who is celebrated 
as conquering in single combat the Danish giant, Colbrand 

2— -2 
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(930). Athelstan died at Gloucester (941), and was buried 
at Malniesbury. in Somersetshire. 

Edmukd L, nis brother, succeeded at the age of eighteen. 
He reduced the Northumbrians, who had revolted, and en- 
acted severe laws against robbery, which was to be punished 
with death. He was stabbed at a feast at Fucklecnurch, in 
Gloucestershire, by Leolf, a robber, whom he had banished, 
and was buried at Glastonbury (947). 

Edbed, the sixth son of Edward L, succeeded his brother, 
bis two sons being infants. He rebuilt Glastonbury abbey ; 
and Dunstan, its abbot, obtained so great an influence over 
him, that he managed the chief affairs of the kingdom. Edred 
died of a quinsy (955), and was interred at Winchester. 

Edwy, the eldest son of Edmund I., succeeded his uncle at 
the age of sixteen. He married Els^va, a princess of great 
beau^, who was nearly related to him : this highly incensed 
Dunstan and the clergy, who cruelly killed the queen, and 
incited his brother to rebel. This unfortunate monarch died 
of grief (959), and was buried at Winchester. 

Edgae, surnamed the Peaceable, succeeded his brother. 
He gave up a tax levied by Athelstan, upon the Welsh, in 
exchange for a yearly tribute of three hundred wolves' heads, 
and soon cleared the country of that animal. Edgar was so 
vain of his power, that, when residing at Chester, he com- 
pelled eight princes to row his barge on the river Dee, in 
token of their subjection. He increased the navy to three 
hundred and sixty ships, and erected many monasteries. He 
died (975), and was buried at Glastonbury. 

Edward II., surnamed the Martyr, son of Edgar, was 
crowned at Kingston. By a plot of his mother-in-law, 
Eifrida, he was stabbed in the back (978) whilst drinking at 
Corf e Castle, in Dorsetshire. He was buried without cere- 
mony at Wareham, but was removed, three years afterwards, 
to Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire. 

Ethelred II., surnamed the Unready, was half-brother 
to Edward II. He gave the Danes, who harassed the king- 
dom, large sums of money, levied by a tax of a shilling on 
every hide of land, called* Danegelt This was the first 
land-tax in England. They, however, continued their de- 
predations, and, as many had settled in this country, he 
formed the design of murdering all who were in the kingdom. 

To revenge this massacre, which took place November 18, 
1002; Sweyu; King of Denmark; sailed for England,^ carried 
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on a desolating war for ten years, and at length compelled 
Ethelred to take refuge in Normandy (1012). 

Ethelred was restored in (1013) Sweyn usurped the 

1015, but closed his turbu- throne without opposition, 

lent reign the next year, and and was proclaimed kiug. 

was buried at St. Paul's, Lon- After a short reign, he died 

don. He married Emma, sis- at Gainsborough, in York- 

ter of Richard, Duke of Nor- shire (1014), and was suc- 

mandy, whence we may date ceeded by his son Canute. 

our Norman connection. ,,*, -v ^ 

(1014) Canute was chosen 

(1016) Edmund II., sur- king by the Danish fleet, 
named Ibonsides, from his Many battles were fought 
great valour, was the eldest between the two kings, with 
surviving son of Ethelred ; various success ; and some 
he was crowned at Kingston, writers state they fought a 
whilst Canute was chosen duel in the Isle of Olney, in 
king by another part of the the Severn, when they agreed 
nation. He reigned only six to divide the kingdom, Ed- 
montbs, being murdered at mund taking that south of 
Oxford by Duke Edric, and the Thames ; but his death, 
was buried at Glastonbury. shortly after, left Canute sole 

monarch. 

(1017) Canute, surnamed the Geeat, was cruel and 
despotic in the beginning of his reign ; he banished the 
children of Ethelred, and imposed heavy taxes ; but he be- 
came mild and just when he was fully settled in his domi- 
nions. He was the most powerful monarch in Europe \ and, 
having subdued Norway and Sweden, assumed the title of 
King of England, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

In the height of his glory, his courtiers treated him as if 
nothing was beyond his power. Canute being th en at South- 
ampton, seated himself in a chair by the sea-shore, whilst 
the tide was rising, and, in a loud voice, commanded the 
waves to retire. He feigned to wait some time for their sub- 
mission ; but as the sea began to wash bim with its waves, he 
rebuked his flatterers by observing, " There is only one omni- 
potent Being who can say to the ocean, Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther." After this circumstance he never wore 
is crown. He married Emma, the widow of Ethelred, and. 
after a distinguished reign, died at Shaftesbury (1036), and 
was buried at Winchester. 
HaroiiD I.' surnamed Habefoot, from his swiftness ir 

a-3 
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ninning. was the son of Canute by his first marriage. Alfred, 
Ethelred's son, was seized by some of the king's attendants, 
and cruelly murdered. Harold died at Oxford (1030), and 
was buried at Winchester. 

Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, succeeded his 
half-brother, whom he caused to be dug up, his head to be 
cut o£r, and body to be thrown into the Thames — a weak 
revenge for thd murder of Alfred. He increased the tax 
called Daiiegelt for the support of the Danish fleet. The 
people in many counties refused to pay it, and those ap- 
pointed to collect it were slain. This monarch died from 
intemperance at a marriage feast at Lambeth (1041), and was 
buried at Winchester. With him ended the Danish race, 
which had usurped the throne twenty-five years. 

Edward III., surnamed the Confessor, from his piety, 
the surviving son of Ethelred, restored the Saxon line. 
William, Duke of Normandy, paid him a visit, and Edward 
is said to have promised him the crown. He repealed the 
tax of Banegelt, and was the first king that touched for the 
king's evil, an absurd belief then existing that the touch of 
a kmg would cure it. A rebellion broke out in favour of 
the Godwin family (1051). The rebels were outlawed ; 
Queen Edith, daughter of Earl Godwin, was involved in the 
disgrace ; her lands were seized, and she was sent to a 
monastery. After a reign passed in superstitious devotions, 
he died (1065), and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The celebrated Macbeth lived durinc a part of this reign. 
He usurped the Scottish throne by kilung Duncan, but was 
himself defeated at Lunfanan, in Aberdeenshire, by Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland (1039). 

Harold IL, eldest son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, and 
grandson, by his mother, to Canute, seized on the throne, 
and defeated, at York, his brother Tostig and the King of 
Norway, who opposed his title. William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, landed at Fevensey^n Sussex, and obtained a deci- 
sive victory near Hastings, Harold being slain* by an arrow 

* A story has been handed down that Harold was not slain at 
Hastings ; it states that his friends obtained permission to seek his 
body among the slain, which they discovered, and, although 
dreadfully wounded, Harold still breathed. They bore him to a 
place of safety, but took care to supply his place with a mangled 
corpse, which was interred at Waltham Abbey, in Essex. 

Many years after, a decrepid hermit dwelt in a cell near th« 
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piercing his left eye-^thus putting a period to the Anglo- 
Baxon Government, which had continued for more than six 
hundred years. 

Names of Note.— Erigena, or John Scot, the most learned 
man of his time ; Asser, a famous historian, who wrote the 
" Life of Alfred f Guy, Earl of Warwick ; Odo and Dun- 
stan, both celebrated monks ; Earl Godwin. 

Chbonological Summary. 



A.D. 

Saxons invited to Britain. . . 449 
Kingdom of Kent estab- 
lished by Hengist 467 

Establishment of the Es- 

cingas dynasty 488 

Death of the British prince, 

Ambrosius 618 

King Arthur slain in battle 642 
Saxons converted to Chris- 
tianity 697 

First appearance of the 

Danes 787 

Egbert crowned sole mon- 
arch 827 

Ethelwolf 836 

Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 

Ethelredl 856-871 

Great Danish Invasion 866 

Alfred the Great 871 

Danes allowed a settlement 880 

Edward the Elder 901 

Athelstan 926 



AD. 
Exploits of Guy, Earl of 

Warwick 930 

Edmund 1 941 

Edred, Edwy, and Edgar 

947—976 

Edward the Martyr 976 

Ethelred the Unready 978 

Danegelt first levied 993 

Massacre of the Danes 1002 

Ethelred resigned his 

crown to Sweyn 1013 

Edmund Ironside crowned 

at Kingston 1016 

Canute sole monarch 1017 

Harold Harefoot 1036 

Hardicanute 1039 

Edward the Confessor 1041 
Rebellion of the Godwins 1051 

Harold II 1066 

Battle of York, Tostig 

slain 1066 

Battle of Hastings 1066 



Our Saxon ancestors, before they received Christianity, 
worshipped various idols. Ethelbert was the first Christian 
king (w7), and the zeal of the monks soon effected the con- 
version of the entire country, but ignorance and superstition 
greatly prevailed. 

The government was vested in a national council, called 
WiUmagemotf meaning an assembly of wise men, whose 

Abbey of St. John, Chester, being deeply scarred, blinded in his 
left eye, and living in penitence and seclusion. Henry I. visited 
him, and with his dying breath he declared he was Harold II«— • 
Vide PcUgrave^s JBUtory of the Anglo-Saxons, 
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consent was necessary to enact laws, and to sanction all 
public measures : this council consisted of tlie nobility, tlie 
dignified clergy, and the wealthy possessors of land. 

If the evidence at a trial was not sufficient either to con- 
demn or acquit a prisoner, an ordeal was used, which was 
considered an appeal to Heaven. The accused either walked, 
barefooted and Diinded, over heated ploughshares, placed at 
certain distances, took red-hot iron in his hand, thrust his 
arm into boiling water, or was thrown into a river, having 
his hands and feet tied. In any of these cases, if he escaped 
unhurt, he was considered innocent ; if not, he was deemed 
guilty, and led to punishment. Trial by combat was fre- 
quently employed, and continued in use for many centuries. 

The Anglo-Saxons were divided into three orders — noble, 
free, and servile. The nobles, called tkanes, comprised the 
first men in the kingdom ; the freemen, or ceorU^ were chiefly 
engaged in husbandry; and the slaves, called villains^ or 
viMani, as dwelling in villages belonging to the thanes, per- 
formed all servile duties. 

Learning and literature were confined to the clergy, but 
many of them were unable to write. In proof of this, it may 
be stated, that Alfred made Dinewulph. the shepherd with 
whom he had lived in disguise, the fiisnop of Winchester : 
this king's reign, however, greatly tended to spread know- 
ledge and happiness. 

The Saxons, absorbed in war, neglected agriculture, archi- 
tecture, and whatever knowledge the Britons had gained 
from the Romans. The handsome buildings that had been 
erected were pulled down, for it was their custom to destroy 
all towns and castles taken from their enemies. 

Like other German nations, they lived in hovels, built of 
wood or earth, and thatched with straw, or branches of trees ; 
nor did they improve this architecture for two hundred 
years after their arrival Masonry was quite neglected, and 
even cathedrals were built of wood. Their dwellings were 
full of crevices ; even in the royal palace this evil continued ; 
and, to prevent the current of air from extinguishing the 
lamps, Alfred invented lanterns. The eleventh century in- 
troduced masonry, and the art of making glass for windows, 
lamps, and other uses. 

Painting and sculpture were chiefly practised by the clergy, 
in drawing pictures, and forming images for their churches ; 
but poetry was much admired, and the greatest princes were 
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no less desirous of the laurel than of the crown. The harp 
was generally studied, and at feasts it was passed round the 
table, that every one might sing and play in turn. 

The Anglo-Saxons were tall, robust, and handsome, so 
that their graceful appearance attracted the notice of Pope 
Gregory at Eome, when he beheld some English youths ex- 
posed for sale in the market-place. The Danes, or rather 
Northmen, as they were often termed, for they consisted of 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, constituted a large portion 
of the inhabitants : they were as bold and intrepid as the 
Saxons, but more fierce and warlike. 
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(22.) WILLIAM I., surnamed The Conqueror. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the natural son of Robert, 
fifth Duke of Normandy, by Arlette, daughter of a tanner 
at Falaise, where he was bom (1027). He was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, on Christmas-day, by Aldred, Arch- 
bishop of York, and reigned from 1066 to 1087. 

Marriage.--He espoused Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., 
Earl of Flanders. 

Issue.— Robert, surnamed Curthose, from his short legs ; 
Richard, killed by a stag in the New Forest; William; 
Henry ; Adela, and four other daughters. 

Death. — At the siege of Mantes, in France, his horse 
placed his feet in some hot ashes, and plunged so violently 
that William was bruised on the pommel of the saddle, and 
died shortly afterwards at Hermentrude, near Rouen, and 
was buried at Caen. 

The Norman prelates and people being assembled at his 
interment, and tne Bishop of Evreux having made a speech 
in favour of the deceased, a loud voice from the crowd ex- 
claimed, "He whom you have praised was a robber : this 
very spot is the site of my father's house, of which he was 
unjustly deprived to build the present church. I summon 
the departed soul before the divine tribunal, to answer for 
the tyranny.* After some debate he received compensation, 
and the ceremony was continued. 

Oharacter. — Courageous, haughty, and'ambitious ; rather 
below the middle stature, but of great strength, for no man 
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of his size could bend his bow, or use his weapons. He was 
patient under fatigue, and generous, but cruel and t3rrannical 
in his government. 

Wars.— With Harold II. Conquest of England. 

Battle of Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066 ; Isle of Ely defended 
by Hereward, a Saxon chief ; at last the Normans established 
a blockade of boats and causeways round the whole island, 
which was thus captured. Hereward escaped with a few 
followers to his own castle in Lincolnshire (1072). William 
led a powerful army beyond- the Tweed (1072). The Earl of 
Norfolk defeated at Fagadon, by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux 
(1074). Prince Robert rebelled (1074). 

Siege of Gerberoi, 1077, at which parent and son, un- 
known to each other, engaged in combat, and William was 
wounded before a recognition took place, when he forgave 
his son. Conspiracy of the warlike Bishop Odo (ICfeS). 
War with Philip I., King of France. 

Siege of Mantes, July to September 1087. 

Memorable Events.--Though William was victorious at 
Hastings, yet he spent several years in subduing the entire 
kingdom. — The English formed many conspiracies, which 
were defeated, and they were compelled to give up their 
arms. He established the Curfew Bell (from the French 
couvrefeu^ cover fire), which was rung at eight o'clock in the 
evening, when all fires and candles were to be put out. 

Being fond of hunting, he laid out the New Forest in 
Hampshire. The Norman laws and language, justices of 
the peace and sheriffs, courts of exchequer and chancery 
were introduced. The complete Feudal System was esta- 
blished (1085). 

He ordered the Doomsday Book, containing a survey of 
all the estates in England, to be compiled (1081). This is 
considered the most valuable monument of antiquity pos- 
sessed \>y any nation ; it is still preserved in the Exchequer, 
and consists of two volumes, printed on vellum. Surnames 
were first used, though not in common for near a century. 

Names of Note.— Edgar Atheling, grandso'n of Edmund 
II. — he resigned his claim as the Saxon heir to the throne, 
and lived as a private nobleman ; Hereward le Wake, a 
brave Saxon, the last that submitted to the Normans ; Morca 
and Edwin, Saxon earls ; Archbishop Stigand ; Ingulph, a 
learned abbot ; Archbishop Lanfranc, who built Canterbury 
Cathedral \ Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 
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Science, Literature, and Art.— William tried to abolish 
tlie Saxon laDguage by causing the laws to be written in 
Norman-French, by forbidding the Scriptures to be read in 
English, and compelling the clergy to perform service in 
Latin. Schools were erected in all parts of the kingdom, 
and the ignorant Saxons were forced to acquire the arts of 
reading and writing. Several religious books were written 
by the learned Lanfranc. The manufacture of wool in 
Britain is supposed to date from this time, when a number 
of .Flemings came over and obtained the patronage of Queen 
Matilda. 

Public Works. — Battle Abbey, built to commemorate the 
Conquest. The Tower of London, began 1078. The castles 
of Norwich, Winchester, and Hereford. The five ports of 
Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich fortified ; 
these are usuaDy called the Cinque Ports. 

Possessions.— The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
and Sark, which formerly belonged to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, added to the crown. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Malcolm Canmore, Donald 
Bane, kings of Scotland— Philip I. of France— Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany. 

Cheonological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of William the 
Conqueror 1066 

Blockade of Ely 1072 

William leads an army 
across the Tweed 1072 

Bebellion headed by the 
Earl of Norfolk 1074 



A.D. 

Kebellion of Prince Robert 1074 

Siege of Gerberoi 1077 

Tower of London com- 
menced 1078 

Doomsday Book compiled 1081 
Feudal System introduced 1085 
Siege of Mantes 1087 



(23.) WILLIAM II., surnamed The Red, oe Rufus. 

Birtli and Reign.— William IL, surnamed Rufus, from the 
redness of his hair, son of the Conqueror, ascended the throne 
by his father's will, to the exclusion of his elder brother. He 
was born in Normandy (1057), crowned in Winchester 
Cathedral, and reigned from 1037 to 1100. He was never 
married. 

Death. — It is generally supposed that he was accidentally 
killed near Choringham, in the New Forest, by an arrow dis- 
charged at a stag by his bow-bearer. Sir Walter Tyrrel, a 
Norman knight. So little respect was paid to this prince, 
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that his body remained till the next day, when it was taken 
to Winchester in the cart of a charcoal burner, named Pur- 
kiss, and was buried without ceremony in the cathedral choir, 
few lamenting his fate, either as a monarch or a friend. 

Character. — Courageous, intemperate, and covetous. He 
was distinguished by his strength and agility. Ferocious and 
ruddy in his aspect, his hair inclining to red, and, when irri- 
tated, he stammered in his speech. 

Wars. — Odo, Bishop of Baveux, uncle to the king, assisted 
by the nobles, revoltea, but they were soon suppressed. 

WiUiam attacked Normandy (1090), whicQ belonged to 
Duke Robert, but without success. 

Malcolm III., King of Scotland, invaded England. Hav- 
ing reduced the castle of Alnwick, the besieged were forced 
to surrender, and only requested that the king would, in per- 
son, receive the keys* of the gates ; they were brought by 
Robert de Mowbray, upon the top of a spear, who, standing 
within the walls of the castle, pierced the lance through the 
king's eye, as he was going to take them (Nov. 13^ 1093). 
For this exploit the governor received the surname of Pierce- 
em^ now changed to rercy, which is still the family name of 
the dukes of Northumberland. 

Memorable Events.— The nobility opposed the claim of 
William, but were bribed with the treasures left by the late 
king. The first crusade, or croisade (from the French word 
croix, a cross), was undertaken to rescue Palestine from the 
Saracens, and Peter the Hermit travelled through Europe, 
exhorting every prince to take up the cross (1094). 

Robert mort^ged Normandy to William for 10,000 marks, 
(13«. 4d. each), in order to join in the holy wars, with a suit- 
able retinue ; Edgar Atheling formed one of his train. The 
crusaders mustered on the plains of Asia 700,000 men, who 
were distinguished by a large cross worn on their dress. The 
English had them .white, the French red, the Flemish green, 
the Germans black, and the Italians yellow. 

Magnus, King of Norway, effected a landing on the Isle of 
Anglesea, but was repulsed by the Earl of Shrewsbury (1097). 
This was the last northern attempt made upon England. 

The sea overflowed 4000 acres of land, which had belonged 
to Godwin or Goodwin, father of Harold II. He had left 
these lands by will to the monks of Canterbury, but as they 
neglected to repair the wall, the sea rushed in, and entirely 
covered them. They are situated opposite Deal, and are 
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called the Goodwin Sands ; they often prove fatal to ma- 
riners. 

Names of Note.-^Odo ; Peter the Hermit, who went to 
the crusades, and died, it is supposed, in Palestine— he was 
a native of Amiens, in Picardy ; Walter Tyrrel ; and Godfrey 
of Bouillon, elected by the crusaders King of Jerusalem, on 
their taking that city, after a siege of five weeks, July 5, 1100. 
Anslem, Archbishop of Canterbury ; FJambard, Bishop of 
Durham ; Eobert de Mowbray. 

Public Works.— William built a wall round the Tower of 
London. Westminster Hall, erected for a banquet-chamber, 
270 feet in length, and 74 in breadth, being the largest room 
in Europe. Old London Bridge thrown across the Thames. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Donald Bane, Duncan II., 
Edgar, kings of Scotland.— Philip I., of France. — Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of William 

Rufus 1087 

Conspiracy of Odo 1088 

William invaded Nor- 
mandy 1090 

First battle of Alnwick... 1093 

First Crusade 1094 

Robert mortgaged Nor- 
mandy to his brother... 1096 



A.D. 

Rampart built round the 
Tower 1097 

Descent of Magnus, King 
of Norway, on Angle- 
sea 1098 

The sea overflowed the 
Godwin estates 1100 

William shot by an arrow 
in the New Forest HOO 



(24). fiENRY I., sumamed Beauclero, or the Scholar. 

Birth aiid Reign. — Henry, the youngest son of the Con- 
queror, seized on the vacant throne, and thus was Robert a 
second time deprived of his hereditary right. He was born 
at Selby, in Yorkshire (1070), crowned at Westminster, and 
reigned from HOC to 1135. 

Marriage.— He married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 
and niece of Edgar Atheling, thus uniting the Norman and 
Saxon interests. At her death he espoused Adelais, daugh- 
ter of Godfrey, Duke of Louvain, by whom he had no issue. 

Issue. — ^William ; and Matilda, who married, first, Henry 
v., Emperor of Germany, and afterwards Geoffrey, Earl of 
Amou. 

Death. —His death happened at St. Denis, in Normandy, 
from eating lampreys. Mis body was embalmed, brought to 

3 
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England, and interred in Beading Abbey. He left by will 
his daughter, Matilda, heiress of all his dominions. 

Character, — Handsome, brave, accomplished^and fond of 
literature, but avaricious, cruel and violent. He acquired 
the name of Beauclerc, not from his actual learning, bat 
rather as compared with the kings of those times, who were 
very illiterate. 

WarSt—With his brother. Invasion of Normandy. 

Battle of Tenchebray, Sept. 27, 1106. Bobert was taken 
prisoner, confined in Cardift Castle, in Glamorganshire, and 
his eyes were cruelly put out ; he lingered twenty-eight 
years, and was buried at Gloucester. 

With Louis VL, who invested William, Robert's son, with 
Normandy. 

Battle of Brenville (1119). 

Memorable Events. — To gain the affections of his subjects 
Henry abolished the curfew, and made many wholesome re- 
gulations. On returning from the crusades, Eobert claimed 
the crown ; the brothers at length a^eed that Henry should 
retain the throne by paying annuafly 3000 marks, but he 
shortly afterwards added Normandy to England (1106). 

William, heir-apparent, was shipwrecked off the coast of 
France, in a strait called the Bace of Alderney, when return- 
ing from Normandy, where he had been to receive the homage 
of the barons. More than 140 young gentlemen perished ^ a 
butcher of Bouen, named Bertand, alone esc^ed by clinging 
to the mast (1120). This event so affected Henry, that he 
was never seen to smile afterwards. 

A religious order called " the knights templars,*' and the 
king's speech on opening parliament, date their origin from 
this reign. The payment of rents was changed from kind 
into money. A standard for weights and measures was fixed, 
and the yard measure taken from Henry's arm. 

Until the time of the Normans, persons were generally 
called by one name, as Edwin, Harold, &c. The names 
Bobert, Henry, Bichard, and William, were introduced by 
the Normans, and, for a long time, even these were used 
singly by the lower orders. People took their surname from 
an event in their lives, or something remarkable in their 
person, dress, manners, &c. The possessioa of land furnished 
other names, as Preston, Ely, Grantham ; others from occu- 
pations and trades, as Monk, Abbot, Mason, Carpenter ; and 
others from occupations now discontinued, as Falconer, Fleti 
^'er, Archer, ^o. 
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ITames of Note.— Anselm, Archbisliop of Canterbury; 
Fitz-Stephen, captain of prince Williams vessel — Lie had 
nearly saved his own life by swimming, but finding the 
prince was lost, he plunged headlong into the sea ; William 
Onto, son of Bobert Curthose, kill^ by a lance at Alost, in 
Flanders, 1127 : Eobert, Earl of Shrewsbursr ; William of 
Malmesbury, the second great national historian, Simon of 
Durham. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Mathematics taught at 
Oxford. From this reign we date the origin of romance. 
Geofirey, of Monmouth, wrote a chronicle full of legendary 
tales, chiefly borrowed from the songs of the ancient Britons.. 
Eds works were written in the Gallic idiom, which wa& a corv 
ruption of the language of Borne. Many foreign merchants 
and artisans were invited to settle in England, to whom great 
privileges were granted. Worsted was first manufactured in 
a little village near Norwich. 

Public Works. — The first stone arched bridge, erected over 
the Lea, by Queen Matilda, and^ from its circular form, called 
Bow Biidge. The first park laid out at Woodstock, many 
villages, churches and chapels being destroyed by Henry, in 
order to procure the land. Beading Abbey erected. 

Possessions. — Normandy added to the crown of England. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Edgar, Alexander I., David 
I., Kinga of Scotland. Philip I., Louis YI., Kings of France. 
Henry IV., Henry V., Lothaire the Saxon, Emperors of 
Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 

A.D. 

Accession of Henry T 1100 

Return of Robert of Nor- 
mandy 1101 

Battle of Tenchebray — 
Normandy added to the 
crown 1106 



A.D. 

Battle of Brenville 1119 

Prince William drowned 

at sea 1120 

The crown settled on 

Maud 1127 

Death of Henry 1 1135 

(25). STEPHEN, EARL OF BLOIS. 

Birth and Reign.— He was grandson of the Conqueror, 
being the second son of Stephen, Earl of Blois, by Adela, 
daughter of William L He was born at Blois (1105), crowned 
at Westminster, and reigned from 1135 to 1154. 

Maxriage.— He espoused Matilda, daughter of Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne. 

3-2 
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Issue.— Eustace, who died before his father; William, 
Earl of Boulogne ; and other children, none of whom suc- 
ceeded. 

Death. — ^After a short illness he died at Dover, and was 
buried near his wife in Faversham Abbey, in Kent, which 
he had founded. 

Character.— Of great courage, fortitude, and activity, and 
although engaged in scenes of tumult, not a single act of 
oppression or violence is recorded of him. As a king, his 
faults seem to have arisen from the troubles in which he 
was involved, and not from his own inclinations. He was 
tall, well-made, and muscular, unfitted neither in mind nor 
body to govern the kingdom, for which he had so stoutly 
contended. 

Wars. — During this period, England was one continued 
scene of bloodshed and horror. The barons and clergy re- 
belled, and David I., King of Scotland, invaded the northern 
counties in support of his niece Matilda, daughter of Henry 
I., but was defeated. 

Battle of Northallerton, Aug. 22, 1138 ; this engagement 
is sometimes called the Battle of the Standard, from the 
English bringing into the field a large cross bearing the 
banners of different saints. Matilda, aided by her half- 
brother, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, landed in England, and 
claimed the crown. 

Battle of Lincoln, Feb. 2, 1141. Revolt of the Londoners 
(1141) instigated by the Bishop of Winchester in favour of 
Stephen. Treaty of Winchester, which put an end to the 
civil war (1153). 

Memorable Events. — Stephen on his accession granted 
many privileges, and amongst others permitted the barons 
to fortify their castles, and also to hunt in their own 
forests. 

Stephen was defeated at Lincoln, and imprisoned in 
Bristol Castle, and Matilda was crowned at Winchester ; 
but her conduct displeasing the nation, she was compelled 
to flee into Normandy, and Stephen remounted the throne. 

Henry, Duke of Normandy, the son of Matilda, arrived in 
England to claim his hereditary right, and was supported by 
the barons ; but a compromise was effected, by which it was 
agreed that Stephen should reign for life, and Henry should 
succeed him, leaving Boulogne and his patrimonial estate to 
Stephen's son William. 
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In 1136 the city of London, from Aldgate to St Paul's, 
was entirely burnt, and also London Bridge, which was then 
of timber. Stephen first made the Tower a royal resi- 
dence, for which it was frequently used until the reign of 
James 11, 

A terrible famine occurred at this period, the country 
being desolated by war. 

It was the barbarous custom at this period to confiscate 
ships which had been wrecked on the coast ; — a law was 
passed in the following reign, by which it was ordered that 
if a man or animal be found alive in the ship, that the vessel 
and goods should be restored to the owners. 

The kings of England usually repeated the ceremony of 
coronation three times every year ; it was discontinued after 
this reign, as being useless and expensive. 

Names of Note.— The Empress Matilda ; Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester ; Earl of Albemarle, created Earl of Yorkshire, 
and Robert Ferrers, made Earl of Derby, for their success 
against David I. At this time flourished Geoff'rey of Mon- 
mouth, William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon, 
to whose works historians have been much indebted, 
Thurston, archbishop of York, and lieutenant to the king, 
and Ranulph, Earl of Chester. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— The civil wars much 
impeded social progress, but literature made some advance. 
The Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth were completed 
in this reign, and a great taste for classical composition 
prevailed. Saxon Chronicles close with the end of this 
reign. The French dialect spoken at court gradually 
became mixed with the Saxon, forming the English lan- 
guage, which eventually became the medium of intercourse 
among all classes of the people. 

Public Works.- Shops began to appear in the large cities. 
London, Bristol, and York were rapidly rising in importance. 
The Norman style of architecture, with its rounaed arch, 
and quaint carving, now took the place of the timber 
structures of the Saxons. About 126 castles were erected 
by the barons in various parts of the country. 

Possessions. — Boulogne as the inheritance of Queen Maud. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— David I., Malcolm IV., 
Kings of Scotland. Louis \L, Louis VIL, Kings of France. 
Lothaire the Saxon, Conrad III., Frederic Barbarossa, 
Emperors of Germany. 
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Chronological Summary. 



Accession of Stephen... 1135 
Battle of the Standard 1138 
Battle of Lincoln 1 141 



A.D. A.D. 



Matilda escapes to Normandy 1 147 

Treaty of Winchester 1153 

Death of Stephen 1154 



The Conquest highly contributed to advance the arts and 
sciences. Agriculture received great attention, and numerous 
husbandmen from the fertile plains of Flanders and France 
settled in the island, and introduced their methods of culti- 
vating land. Architecture was much improved; and with 
the clergy, sculpture and painting flourished, and the illu- 
minated missals and other books, chiefly the work of the 
monks, are greatly admired at the present day. 

The commerce of England began at this period to increase 
rapidly. Besides London, whose wealthy traders were called 
barons, York, Bristol, and other towns grew rich by their 
trade and shipping. Little alteration was made in the Saxon 
coinage*; the silver penny, however, was sometimes called 
esferling or sterling^ and good money to the present day is 
named sterling money. 

The Normans had only two stated meals in a day, dinner 
and supper. The time for dinner at court, and in the fami- 
lies of noblemen, was nine in the morning, and they supped 
at five in the afternoon. The labouring classes lived chiefly 
on fish, meat, brown bread, and ale. Vegetables were not 
yet cultivated for the table by the people. There were 
gardens attached to the monasteries, and persons of high 
rank had orchards and vineyards on their estates. Sugar 
was introduced from the East in Stephen's time, before that 
date honey was probably used for sweetening food. 

The clothing of the peasantry was made of a coarse home- 
spun fabric. The wealthier classes wore coats of a finer 
material ; this garment was fastened round the waist by a 
leathern girdle. The courtiers in the time of William Kufus 
wore shoes, which, tapering to a point, were fastened to the 
knee by a gold or gilt chain. The Normans used stone as 
well as timber in the construction of their dwellings, many 
of which they raised to the height of two stories. Glass 
windows were extremely rare, and the houses were usually 
thatched with straw. Stools and benches were everywhere 
used as seats. 

The various ranks and grades during the time of the 
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Feudal System were the harms, who held their land by 
military tenure under the king ; the vassals^ who were 
obliged to follow the standard of their lord to battle ; the 
villains, who were the retainers of the landowners. The 
Saxon population, who had been reduced to the condition 
of slaves, were called serfs. 

A spirit of chivalry was displayed about this time, which 
was highly beneficial, as introducing a courtesy of demeanour 
and a softness of manners, which considerably alleviated the 
harsh features of the Feudal System. 

The exercises of chivalry, or tournaments, were held in a 
large space enclosed by palings, called the lists, with galleries 
around for spectators. Sometimes companies of knights 
attacked each other, which was termed a mSlee; but more 
frequently two only engaged in combat. On a given signal, 
eacn spurred his horse from the opposite sides of the lists, 
and endeavoured to dismount his adversary by the shock of 
the lance, and whichever was unhorsed was considered van- 
quished. The reward of success was usually some personal 
ornament, received from a lady's hand. In these combats 
life was often lost. 

In 1745, John Lord Delaware erected a monument near 
the spot where Rufus is supposed to have fallen • and it is a 
curious historical fact, that the direct male descendants, 
bearing the same name of Purkiss (in whose cart the monarch 
was conveyed to Winchester), still reside in the New Forest. 
Dr. Lingard, in his "History of England,'' has acutely 
examined the subject of William's death. Hume states that 
" Tyxrel, without informing any one of the accident, put spurs 
to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked for France, 
and joined the Crusaders." This implies that when the acci- 
dent happened, the king and Tyrrel were alone; it is sin- 
gular, therefore, that, though they were alone, we should 
have so minute an account of the event. Who furnished 
this] No one but Tyrrel himself could; but he always 
denied the charge, and deposed upon oath, that he never saw 
the king on the day of his death, nor entered that part of 
the forest in which he fell. Who then Jirst charged Tyrrel 
with the accident, so clearly related, that Tyrrel's arrow, 
glancing from a tree, struck the king in the breast and 
caused his death ? From all the circumstances of the event, 
it is probable that Buf us fell the victini of some well-planned 
conspiracy, for all ranks were dissatisfied with his govern- 
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ment. The place was particalarly favourable for the plan : 
t^at the king should be slain in that forest which had been 
formed with oppression and cruelty by his father, would 
carry the appearance of divine judgment. His brother 
Richard, and a nephew, also died in the New Forest. 
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(26). HENRY II., sumamed Curt, or Short-maihIiE. 

Birth and Beign. — He was the eldest son of Qeoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, by Matilda^ the daughter of Henry I. He 
was born at Mans, in Normandy (llS), crowned three times, 
at Westminster, Lincoln, and Worcester, and reigned from 
1154 to 1189. 

Marriage.— He married Eleanor, daughter of William, 
Duke of Aquitain. 

Issue. — William, who died an infant ; Henry, married to 
Margaret, daughter of Louis YIL, and died before his father ; 
Geoffrey, killed at a tournament in Paris (1186) ; Richard ; 
John ; and three daughters ; from Maud, the eldest, who 
married Henry, Duke of Saxony, descended George I. 

Death.— Overwhelmed with grief at the ingratitude of his 
children, he died of a broken heart, in the church of Chinon, 
in Normandy. His mercenary attendants stripped his body, 
and left it in the church ; but it was afterwards buried at 
Font-Evrard, in Anjou. 

CharaGter.-;-Qualified to shine in the triple capacity of 
politician, legislator, and warrior ; he was also a great encou- 
rager of trade and commerce. His face was ruddy, chest 
broad, and stature short. 

Wars. — The first six years of his reign Henry was engaged 
in wars with France. He compelled his brother Geoffrey to 
give up Anjou ; obtained the earldom of Nantz ; also a por- 
tion 01 Toulouse, and returned to England (1161) ; he con- 
quered Ireland, (1172) which was annexed to the English 
crown, and governed by a viceroy, until its union (1801) ; he 
also subdued the Welsh. 

His sons, supported by the Kings of France, repeatedly 
rebelled. William I., surnamed the Lion, of Scotland, 
invaded Northumberland, but was taken prisoner at Aln- 
wick, by Glanville (1174), and compelled to submit to very 
humiliating conditions. This was the first great ascendancy 
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over Scotland, which now became subject to the English 
king, as lord paramount. 

Memorable Events.— Hen^ attempted to control the 
clercv, and made Thomas k Becket, a citizen of London, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; but, when advanced to that 
dignity, he opposed the king's designs. 

Henry summoned a council of the nobility and clergy at 
Clarendon, in Wilts (Jan. 26, 1164), when Becket was ba- 
nished, and the payment of Peter's pence and appeals to the 
Pope prohibitea. But Becket returned with a pompous 
retinue, and, from a hasty expression of the king's, was mur- 
dered by four knights in St. Benedict's church, Canterbury, 
(Dec. 30, 1770). To satisfy the superstition of the people, 
who looked upon Becket as a martyr, Henry did penance for 
the murder by walking barefoot three miles to his tomb, and 
submitting to be scourged by the monks (1174). 

The king associated his son Henry in the regal power, and 
waited upon him at table ; and in 1173 the queen was im- 
prisoned for the death of Fair Eosamond, the kin^s mistress. 

At the time of its invasion Ireland was divided into five 
principalities, each governed by its respective monarch. The 
inhabitants were of Celtic origin, and possessed a large pro- 
portion of learning for the times. 

A great fire took place, by which Canterbury Cathedral 
was Durnt almost to the ground (1174). 

England was divided into six circuits, for the administra- 
tion of justice, and three judges appointed to each (1176) ; 
and glass windows were first used in private houses (1180). 

Names of Note.— Becket ; Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
the king's general in Ireland ; Fitz- Stephen, Becket 's his- 
torian ; Ralph de Glanville, justiciary, and a famous lawyer ; 
and Nicholas Breakspeare, the only Englishman that was ever 
pope — he took the title of Adrian IV., and was choked by a 
fly, in the fifth year of his pontificate (1159) ; Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, a chronicler, theologian, and poet ; llobert Ware, a 
native of Jersey, who wrote a history of the Normans. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Polite learning made but 
little progress in England during this reign. The public 
documents were chiefly drawn up in Latin. Manufactures 
were improved ; foreign goods were imported, and precious 
metals. 

Public Works. — Abbeys and priories for the education of 
youth, the accommodation of travellers, and the relief of the 
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poor, were established in various parts of the conntry. Lon- 
don Bridge was commenced to be built of stone, and the 
course of the Thames was turned aside for that purpose, by 
cutting a canal from Rotherhithe to Battersea, through which 
the water flowed whilst the workmen laboured in the bed of 
the river. Several magnificent churches were erected. 

Possessions.— Normandy, Anjou, Guienne, Poitou, and 
Ireland. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Malcolm IV., William the 
Lion, Kings of Scotland. Louis VII., Philip Augustus, Kings 
of France. Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 

A.D. 

Conquest of Ireland 1 172 

Revolt of Henry's sons ... 1173 

Battle of Alnwick 1174 

Eifgland divided into cir- 
cuits 1176 

Death of Prince Henry . . . 1178 

Death of Henry II 1189 



A.D. 

Accession of Henry II. ... 1154 

War with France 1166 

Becket appointed to the 

See of Canterbury 1162 

Constitutions of Claren- 
don 1164 

Murder of Becket 1170 



(27). EICHAED I., sumamed C(EUR de Lion. 

Birth and Reign. — Richard, the eldest surviving son of 
Henry II., was born at Oxford, (1157), crowned twice at 
Westminster, and reigned from 1189 to 1199. 

Maxriage.— He espoused at Cyprus, whilst going on a 
crusade, Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre, 
by whom he had no issue. 

Death.— When besieging the castle of Chains, near Limo- 
ges, he was wounded in the shoulder by an arrow, shot by 
JBertrand de Gourdon, and died eleven days after. He de- 
sired his bowels to be buried at Chalus, amongst the rebellious 
Poictevins ; his heart at Rouen, as a mark of the loyalty of 
the citizens * and his body at the feet of his father, at Font- 
Evrard, to show his repentance for his undutiful conduct. 

Ch.aracter.— His magnanimity and courage gained him 
the name of Coeur de Lion, or Lion-hearted. He was- frank, 
generous, and a great lover of poetry ; but ambitious, haughty, 
and cruel. His person was engaging ; his hair of a bright 
auburn, and his eyes were blue and sparkling. 

Wars.— With Saladin, Emperor of the East. Acre (1191), 
Ascalon (1192), Joppa, Caesarea, and other cities were sub- 
dued, when a truce was agreed upon for three years, three 
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months, three weeks, three days, and three hoars--a numher 
supposed, in those times, to possess some magical -virtues. 
A desultory war between France and England for six years 

Dispute with Vidomar, Lord of Limoges. 

Siege of Chalus, April 6, 1199. 

Memorable Events. — Most of the Jews in London were 
cruelly massacred at the coronation. They had brought the 
king a present, in the hope of securing his favour ; their gifl 
was spurned, and a scuffle commenced. The example spread 
through the kingdom, especially at York, the persecution 
was very great. Eichard, having sold the vassalage of Scot- 
land, and extorted large sums from his subjects, engaged in 
the crusades, and joined Philip of France on the ^ains of 
Vizelay (1190). On his voyage to Palestine he took Isaac, 
King of Cyprus, prisoner, and loaded him with silver chains 
(1191). 

The French King withdrew his troops from Palestine, 
leaving Richard to encounter the Saracens ; but disorders 
arising in England, he returned home in the disguise of a 
pilgrim, and was shipwrecked near Aquileia, north of the 
Gmf 01 Venice, where, being recognized by the Duke of 
Austria, with whom he had quarrelled in Palestine, he was 
delivered to his enemy, Henry VI., Emperor of the West, and 
confined in the castle of Diernstein, in Lower Austria. 

The place of his concealment was ascertained by Blondel, 
a French minstrel, who, after wandering over many coun- 
tries, discovered his prison by hearihff him reply to an air 
with which they were alone acquainted. After being detained 
a captive for fifteen months, he was ransomed for 150,000 
marKs^ and returned to England. 

While absent in the Holy Land, Richard left the govern- 
ment in charge of the Bishops of Durham and Ely, with his 
brother John as regent, who endeavoured to gain the throne. 
Richard, on his return, pardoned him, observing, " I forgive 
him, and I hope I shall as easily forget his injuries as he will 
my pardon." 

During the cnisades, coats of arms were introduced, being 
painted on the shields of the leaders, to distinguish them in 
oattle, as they were generally cased in armour. Richard 
adopted as his emblem, three lions passarUf which are still 
on the royal shield of England. Me was the first of the 
English Mngs who adopted the motto " Dieu et mon droit. 
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Names of Note. — Saladin ; Leopold ; Bertrand de Gour- 
don ; Robin Hood and Little John, celebrated outlaws ; 
William Fitz-Osbert, a lawj'er, commonly called Long-beard, 
who was executed for sedition ; William of Newbury, a cele- 
brated historian; John of Exeter, who wrote two Latin 
poems, which are still admired for their purity of diction ; 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely ; Henry Fitzalwyn, first 
mayor of London. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— A taste for poetic composi- 
tion prevailed throughout Europe. It was then that the trou- 
badours of Provence wrote their sonnets. They contended for 
the prize of poetry at solemn meetings. Among the princes 
who attended to decide between the rival bards were Frederic 
Barbarossa, of Germany, and Richard, of England, both of 
whom were poets, some fragments of their compositions ex- 
isting to the present day. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— William the Lion, King of 
Scotland ; Philip Augustus, King of France ; Frederic Bar- 
barossa, Henry YI., Philip I., Emperors of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Kichard I. ... 1189 
Sets out on the Third 

Crusade 1190 

Conquest of Cyprus 1191 

Siege of Acre 1191 

Siege of Ascalon 1192 



A.D. 

Treaty with Saladin 1192 

The king's imprisonment 1193 
Release and return to 

England 1194 

Siege of Chains and death 

of Richard 1199 



(28.) JOHN, surnamed Sans-terre, or Lack-land. 

Birth and Beign.— John, brother to Richard, usurped 
the throne. He was bom at Oxford (1166), crowned at 
Westminster, and reigned from 1199 to 1216. 

Marriage. — He was married three times. His last con- 
sort was Isabella, daughter of Aymar Taillefer, Count of 
Angoulime, by whom only he had issue. 

Issue. — Henry ; Jane, married to Alexander IIvKing of 
Scotland ; Eleanor, married to Simon de Montford ; Isabella ; 
and Richard, elected King of the Romans. 

Death. — The fatigue of a tiresome march across the Wash 
of Lincolnshire, in which, by the rising of the tide, he lost 
his baggage and regalia, threw him into a fever, of which he 
died at Newark Castle, in Nottinghamshire. His heart was 
huried in a golden urn at Font-Evrard, and his body at 

'"orcester. 
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Character.— His memory has been branded with every 
species of infamy— with cowardice, ingratitude, and even 
murder. He was tall in stature, corpulent, and stern and 
forbidding in his countenance. 

Wars. — With Philip II. of France, and with his barons, 
who invited over Louis, Philip's eldest son, and offered him 
the crown of England. 

Memorable Events.— John murdered, in the castle of 
Bouen (1202), his nephew Arthur, who was heir to the 
crown, being the only son of John's elder brother Geoffrey, 
and also imprisoned Arthur's sister Eleanor, usually called 
the Damsel of Brittany, in Bristol Castle, where she died 
(1241). For this conduct John was deprived of his French 
provinces, which were confiscated. 

A violent controversy took place between the king and 
the clergy respecting the election of the archbishop. The 
pope refused to elect either of the persons appointed bv the 
contending parties, and nominated Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. John refused to admit the man of 
the pope's choosing, and Innocent III. laid the kingdom 
under an interdict, and gave the crown to Philip II., who was 
preparing to receive it, when John did homage at Swingfield, 
near Dover, to Pandulph, the pope's legate, and surrendered 
his crown, which was kept five days. 

The barons, displeased at this concession, revolted, and 
compelled him to sign Magna Gharta at Kunnemede, near 
Windsor, June 19, 1215. Although the principal object of 
this deed was to secure the privileges of the barons, it pro- 
tected all classes of the people from the arbitrary exactions 
of the crown. It contained sixty-three clauses written in 
Latin. The original is still in the British Museum. 

The endowment of the Cinque Ports with various privi- 
leges, the first standing army, and the annual election of a 
mayor and two sheriffs by the citizens of London, date their 
origin from this reign. Chimneys were first used in houses ; 
there was only one in the centre of the building, until 1300. 
A monetary law was passed, by which the ooiu of the realm 
was made sterling. 

The Jews, from their chiefly engrossing the commerce of 
the kingdom, were generally wealmjr, but held in much de- 
testation by the people. Our early kingjs, when they wanted 
money, often imprisoned all of that nation throughout Eng- 
land, until they made a discovery of their treasure, and if 
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tbey pleaded boTerty they were punished by the most cruel 
torn) ante. John, to carry on his dyil wars, demanded ten 
thousand nuurks from a Jew at Bristol, and on his refusal, 
ordered one of his teeth to be drawn out every day until be 
Bbovdd comply. The Jew lost seven teeth, and then paid the 
Bum at first required. 

Names of Note.— Prince Arthur ; Pandulph ; Robert Fitz- 
walter, genersd of the barons' army ; John de Courcy, Earl 
of Ulster, famous for his strength and prowess — to him and 
his descendants John granted the x^rivilege of wearing their 
hats in the king's presence (the present representative is 
Lord Kinsale) ; and Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who divided our Bible into chapters and verses : he 
also wrote the well-known hymn Veni Creator* 

Science, Idterature, and Art.— The men of letters of this 
period were Gervaise of Canterbury, who wrote chronicles of 
the Kings of England, and a history of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury ; Gilbert Aiiglicus, a physician and astronomer ; 
Roger de Hoveden, who wrote a continuation of Rede's His- 
tory ; and Peter of Blois, whose letters describe the manners 
and characters of the times. 

Public Works. — London Bridge completed. Canterbury 
Cathedral re-built under the direction of Stephen Langton, 
whose sarcophagus is still to be seen within its walls. 

PodsedsioQB. — The barons refused to assist the king in 
defending his continental possessions, and thus Normandy 
and the heritage of the Plantagenets were lost to the crown 
of England. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— William the Lion, Alexander 
II. J Kings of Scotland. Philip Augustus, King of France. 
Philip, Otho IV., Frederic II., Emperors of Germany. 

Chbonological Summary. 

A.D. A.D. 

Accession of John 1 199 Completion of London 

Murder of Prince Arthur 1203 Bndge 1209 

Loss of Normandy 1204 Signing of Magna Char- 
England laid under an ta at Runnemede 1215 

Interdict 1208 Death of John 1216 

(29.) HENRY III., sumamed Winohestee. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the eldest son of John, and 
being a minor, the Earl of Pembroke was made Protector. 
He was born at Winchester (1207), crowned at Gloucester, and 

^?ned from 1216 to 1272. 
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Maxiiag6.^He married, at Canterbury, Eleanor, daughter 
of Raymond, Earl of Provence. 

Issue. — Edward ; Edmund, Earl of Lancaster ; Margaret, 
married to Alexander III. of Scotland ; and other chudren 
who died young. 

Death. — Overcome with the infirmities of age, he died at 
Bury St. Edmund's, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
which was rebuilt in this reign. 

Character.— A prince to whom the term worthless seems 
best applicable, and who, without committing any flagrant 
crimes, was insincere, ill-judging, and cowardly. He was 
about the middle stature, compact, and muscular ; his coun- 
t3nance had a peculiar cast, from his left eyelid covering a 
part of the eye. 

Wars.— The troops of Louis were defeated at Lincoln, 
May 19, 1217; and a fleet bringing fresh recruits from 
France was beaten off the coast of Jtent by Philip d'Albiny, 
who, gaining, the windward side of the French, threw quick- 
lime into their faces : these and other losses compelled him 
to leave England. 

The barons, displeased at the king's partiality for foreigners, 
revolted, headed by Simon de Montfort, the king's brother- 
in-law. * 

Battle of Lewes, in Sussex, May 14, 1264:, when the king, 
his brother Bichard, and son Edward, were taken prisoners; 
but Edvrard, effiecting his escape, collected an army, and 
fought the 

Battle of Evesham, in Worcestershire, Aug. 4, 1265, at 
which de Montfort was slain, his army routed,. and the king 
released. Heniry had been inhumanly placed in .front of the 
battle* and saved his life by crying out, "1 am Henry of 
Winchester— kill not your king/' 

' Memorable Events. -^In 1217 Magna Charta was con- 
firmed. ' Henry offended his subjects by the bestowal of his 
favomrs upon foreigners. The barons insisted that the king 
should summon a council to redress their grievances ; this 
was called the " Mad Parliament." Two destructive floods 
laid waste the fields, and the price of grain rose to a great 
height. The poor had to subsist on nettles and the bark of 
trees. Bobbers multiplied in all parts of the country. In 
this reign is seen the rude outline of the House of Commons, 
when two knights from every shire, now called county mem- 
bers, and one or two burgesses from each borough town, 
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assembled in parliament, in addition to the barons and 
clergjr. 

Prince Edward joined the crusade of St. Louis, and -was 
highly distingmdhed for his bravery (1270). Thomas k 
Becket s bones were enshrined in gold, and pilgrims from all 
parts paid their devotions at his tomb ; it was destroyed in 
the reign of Henry VI XL 

Many improvements were made in domestic life — coal 
being substituted for wood, and candles for splinters of 
wood ; leaden pipes for conveying water were introduced ; 
and magnifying glasses and magic lanterns were invented 
by Roger Bacon. 

The houses in London were mostly thatched with straws, 
but in this reign it was ordered that all houses in the city 
should be covered with tiles or slates, more especially such 
as stood in the best streets, which were then very few, when 
compared with modern London ; for where Cheapside now 
stacds was a field, the principal part of the city lying more 
eastward. From Temple Bar to the village of Westminster 
was a country road, having gentlemen's houses adjoining it. 
This was the case for many years subsequent. 

Names of Note. — Earl of Pembroke ; Hubert de Burgh, a 
great statesman, and governor of Dover castle, where he 
bravely stood a long siege by Louis ; Peter des Roches, a 
Poictevin, Bishop of Winchester; Simon de Montfort, founder 
of the House of Commons ; Roger Bacon, a philosopher ; 
Matthew Paris, a monk, and celebrated historian ; Bracton, 
a lawyer ; and Robert of Gloucester, who wrote a history of 
England in rhyme. 

Science, Literature, and Art. — The mariner's compass, ' 
gunpowder, and several useful astronomical instruments were 
invented. Geography and natural philosophy were taught by 
Roger Bacon, who also reformed the calendar. Considerable 
progress was made in manufacturing linen ; tapestry and 
cider were first made in England ; the art of distilling was 
introduced by the Moors. Painting was greatly encouraged. 
The walls of houses and churches were hung with paintings, 
and prayer-books were beautifully illuminated. 

Public Works. — Some improvements were made in church 
architecture : carved work was introduced, and the churches 
were adorned with steeples. Four colleges were founded at 
Oxford, and one at Cambridge. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Alexander II., Alexander 
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Iir.. Kings of Scotland. Philip II., Louis VIII., Louis IX., 
thilip III., Kings of Fjcstnce. Frederic LL, Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Chronological Summary. 

A.D. t A.D. 



Accession of Henry III. 1216 

Fair of Lincoln 1217 

Death of the Earl of Pem- 
broke 1220 

Marriage of King Henry . . 1239 



Battle and treaty of Lewes 1264 
First House of Commons 1265 

Battle of Evesham 1266 

The last Crusade 1270 

Death of Henry III 1272 



(30.) EDWARD I., surnamed Longshanks. 

Birth and Eeign.— He was the eldest son of Henry III., 
was born at Winchester (1239), crowned at Westminster, and 
reigned from 1272 to 1307. 

MajTiage.--Be married Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand 
III. of Castile, and at her death, Margaret, daughter of 
Philip III. of France. 

Issue. — By his first wife he had three sons, who died young, 
Edward, and nine daughters : by Margaret, he had Thomas, 
Edmund, and Eleanor, who died in her infancy. 

Death.— Whilst advancing into Scotland, which had now 
revolted for the third time, he was seized with a dysentery, 
and died at Burgh-upon-Sands,in Cumberland, and was buried 
at Westminster. He enjoined with his dying breath that his 
remains should be carried before the army, and not be buried 
before Scotland was conquered. 

Character.— Courage, penetration, and judgment were 
joined with high legislative powers ; but he was ambitious, 
vindictive, and cruel. In person he was tall and majestic, 
and his features were regular and comely. 

Wars.— With the Welsh, whose prince, Llewellyn, was 
slain, and that country annexed to England. 

Battle of Llandilovawr (Carmarthenshire), December 11, 
1282. 

With Scotland, which is joined to the English crown. 

Battle of Dunbar, 1296. Battle of Falkirk, near Stirling. 
September 11, 1297^ when Cressingham, the treasurer, and 
five thousand Enghsh fell. Victory over Bruce, at Methven^ 
in Perthshire, June 4, 1306. 

Memorable Events. — The Welsh, unwilling to submit to 
the English, demanded a native Prince. Edward presented 
to then!) his infant son, born in Carnarvon Castle, as unable 

4—3 
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to speak a word of English. Ever since that time the eldest 
8on of the sovereign of England has had the title of Prince 
of Wales. In order to extinguish the spirit of liberty which 
was fostered by the songs of the Welsh bards, Edward called 
them together, and caused them all to be massacred at Gon- 
wav. 

The first Irish parliament was convoked, and the English 
laws extended over the island. 

A dispute arising between Baliol and Bruce for the crown 
of Scotland, it was referred to Edward, who claimed it for 
himself, giving it to Baliol as his vassal (1292). He revolted, 
• and Bruce (from the surrender of Baliol, who retired into 
Normandy) was afterwards crowned king. Wallace was dis- 
tinguished as one of the bravest defenders of Scotland, but 
was taken prisoner by treachery, and cruelly executed on 
Tower-hill (1305) : and at length Robert Bruce, grandson of 
BalioPs competitor, was crowned king (1306), and proved one 
of Scotland's ablest monarchs. 

Windmills and spectacles were introduced ; the mariner's 
compass was invented, by Gioia of Naples ; and wine sold 
as a cordial in apothecaries' shops. The Scotch regalia and 
crown jewels were brought to England, and their coronation 
chair, now in Westminster Abbey (1206). A proclamation 
was published forbidding the use of coal, as a public 
nuisance. 

The Jews were accused of adulterating the coin ; in Lon- 
don alone two hundred and eight were hanged at one time, 
and fifteen hundred in other parts were deprived of their 
property, and banished the kingdom. 

An additional law was made to the Great Charter in this 
reign, which enacted that no tax should be levied upon the 
people without the consent of the Commons. 

Names of Note. — Llewellyn ; Bruce ; Baliol ; Wallace ; 
Sir John Monteith, his false friend, who betrayed him ; 
Aymar de Valence, and Cressingham, leaders. So odious 
was Cressingham to the Scotch, that they flayed his dead 
body, and made his skin into saddles and girths for their 
horses. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford ; Roger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Navigation, ship-build- 
ing, commerce, and literature were greatly benefited by in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. Geography, history, and 
medical science were among the branches taught at the 
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nnlversities, although but few persons, except the religious 
orders, were acquainted with the arts of reading and writing. 
The great literary men of the age were Duns Scotus, called 
the Subtle Doctor, who lectured at Oxford, and left behind 
ten folio volumes ; and John de Fordun, the earliest Scotch 
chronicler. The art of paper making was introduced from 
the East, although it was not generally made. 

Public Works. — A clock was set up for the first time in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Westminster Abbey, which had been 
sixty years erecting, was finished 1287. A palace was built 
at Carnarvon for the Prince of Wales. 

Possessions. — Wales annexed to the Crown. 

Contemporaxy Sovereigns.— Alexander III., John Baliol, 
Robert Bruce, Kings of Scotland. Philip III., Philip IV., 
Kings of France. Rodolph of Hapsburg, Adolphus, Albert, 
Emperors of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Edward I. . . . 1272 
Edward's first Parlia- 
ment 1275 

Conquest of Wales 1283 

The first Prince of Wales 1284 
Death of Queen Eleanor 1290 



A.D. 

Battle of Dunbar 1296 

Battle of Falkirk 1297 

Execution of William 

Wallace 1804 

Edward's last expedition 

and death 1807 



(31.) EDWARD II., surnamed Carnarvon. 

Birth and Reign. — He was the eldest son of Edward I. : 
was born at Carnarvon (1284), crowned at Westminster, and 
reigned from 1307 to 1327. 

Marriage.— -He espoused Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. 
of France, surnamed le Bel, or the Handsome. 

Issue.— Edward ; John of Eltham, from his birthplace, 
who died young ; Jane, married to David II. of Scotland ; 
and Eleanor. 

Death. — He was cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle, 
Gloucestershire, by order of his queen, and was privately 
interred at Gloucester. 

Character. — He resembled his father in person, but in 
other respects he inherited only his defects, for he was cruel 
and illiberal, without his father's valour or capacity. He 
was fickle, indolent, and irresolute, in common with other 
weak princes ; but to his partiality for worthless favourites 
his tragical end may be attributed. 
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Wars.— Regardless of the d3dDg bequest of his father, the 
war was discontinued, and the Scotch recovered the towns 
they had lost. In 1314 it was renewed, and Edward was 
totally routed at the 

Battle of Bannockburn, near Stirling, June 25, 1314 

This was followed by the expulsion of the English from 
Scotland. The Scots devastated the northern counties of 
England for the next five years, when a truce was concluded 
January Ist, 1320. 

The king's fondness for favourites caused a rebellion, 
headed by the Earl of Lancaster, who was defeated at 

Boroughbridge (Yorkshire), March 16, 1322, and afterwards 
taken and beheaded. 

Memorable Events.— Gaveston, a native of Gascony, was 
received into favour, but was taken prisoner by the barons, 
and beheaded, without a trial, at Blacklow Hill, near War- 
wick. 

On the death of Gaveston, the king chose for his favourite 
Hugh de Spencer ; he was at length banished by the barons, 
but, on being recalled, he and his father were hanged and 
quarteried, the father at the Cross, Bristol, and the son at 
Hereford. This was done by order of the queen, who had 
now usurped all authority, and had joined the barons against 
the king. 

Edward retreated into Wales, but was seized by the Earl 
of Leicester, imprisoned in Kenilworth Castle, and com- 
pelled to sign his resignation j he was afterwards removed 
to Berkley. This is the first instance in English history of 
a king being deposed by his subjects. 

Under Edward IL the House of Commons began to annex 
petitions to the bills by which they granted subsidies — this 
was the dawn of their legislative authority ; and about this 
time Southwark, having been the resort of thieves and 
persons 'of low character, was united to London, and placed 
under the power of the mayor and aldermen. 

Interest of money in this reign was as high as forty -five 
per cent. Earthenware invented (1309), and the knights 
templars suppressed, both in England and in other countries. 
These unfortunate men were solemnly tried, not for crimes 
they really had committed, but for pretended impieties, and 
many of them were burnt at the stake (1312). About this 
time a set of Reformers, called Lollards, arose. A serious 
famine occurred, which had the c^ect of reducing the pomp 
and extravagance of the nobility. 
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Guesler, the Austrian governor, was shot by William Tell, 
and the foundation of the Swiss cantons laid (1308). 

Names of Note. — Gaveston, and the two Spencers, fa- 
vourites of the king; Eari of Lancaster, the first prime 
minister ; Gournay and Montravers, who murdered the 
king ; Mortimer, the queen's paramour ; Baston, a Car- 
melite friar, whom Edward had taken to Bannockburn to 
celebrate his victory — he fell into the hands of the Scotch, 
and was compelled to write verses on Edward's overthrow ; 
Earl of Pembroke ; Duns Scotus, a celebrated theologian ; 
John Offord, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Science and Literature.— The earliest encyclopaedia was 
written at this period by Walter Burley. 

Public Works. — The palace of the Bishop of Chichester 
was converted into a court of law, called Lincoln's Inn 
(1310). The University of Dublin was founded. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land ; Philip IV., Louis X., Philip V., Charles IV., Kings of 
France. Henry of Luxemburg, Louis of Bavaria, Emperors 
of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Edward II... 1307 

Marriage of Edward 1808 

University of Dublin 

founded 1809 

Execution of Gaveston ... 1812 
Knights' Templars abo- 
lished 1812 



A.n. 
Battle of Bannockburn ... 1814 
Battle of Boroughbridge 1822 
Queen Isabella visits 

France 1826 

Deposition and murder of 

Edward II 1827 



(32.) EDWAKD III, surnamed Windsor. 

Birth ajid Reign. — This monarch succeeded his father ; 
he was born at Windsor (1312), crowned at Westminster, 
and reigned from 1327 to 1377. 

Marriage.— He espoused, at York. Philippa, daughter of 
William, Earl of Hainault and Holland. 

Issue.— Edward, called the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour ; Lionel, Duke of Clarence, from whom sprung 
the House of York ; John of Gaunt, or Ghent, in Flanders, 
the place of his birth, from whom descended the House of 
Lancaster ; and six other children. 

Death. — His death arose from affliction at the loss of his 
son Edward, who died of a consumption (1376) ; his father 
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survived him only a year, and died at Sheen^nowBiehmondy 
and was buried at Westminster. 

Oharacter.— Humane, magnanimous^ and merciful 

Wars.— With the Scotch. 

Battle of Halidon Hill (near Berwick), July 19, 1333, 
when thirty thousand Scotcn fell, and only fifteen thousand 
English. 

Battle of Neville's Cross (Durham), October 17, 1346. 

With the French. 

Naval engagement off Sluys (in Flanders), June 24, 1340. 

Battle of Cress^, August 25, 1346. 

Battle of Poictiers, September 19, 1356. 

Battle of Najara, in Spain, in support of Pedro the Cruel, 
1367. 

Memorable Events. — During the king's minority, his 
mother and Mortimer governed ; but the nation was so dis- 
satisfied with their conduct, that the queen was imprisoned 
in Nottingham Castle, and Mortimer hanged (1330\ 

Edward claimed the crown of France, in rignt of his 
mother (1337). Calais surrendered to his arms, after a 
vigorous siege of eleven months ; and John, King of France, 
and David, of Scotland, were prisoners in England at the 
same time. 

Gunpowder and great guns invented by Schwartz, a monk 
of Cologne (1330), and cannon first used at Cressy. The 
Order of the Garter was instituted (1349) ; and three ostrich 
feathers, with the words "/cA dien^^ (I serve), introduced 
as the Prince of Wales's motto ; thev were on the helmet of 
the blind King of Bohemia, who fell at Cressy, on the side 
of the French. 

Edward assumed the title of King of France, which our 
monarchs, until lately, retained ; and he quartered with his 
own arms the fleur de lis of France, adopting at the same 
time the motto ** Dieu et mon droit " (God and my right). 

The origin of the Order of the Garter has been disputed 
by different writers. A story prevails, but unsupported by 
ancient authority, that the Countess of Salisbury, at a ball, 
happening to drop her garter, the king took it up, and ob- 
serving some of the courtiers smiling, cried put, " Horn soit 
?'ui mal y pense" (Let him be abashed who evil thinks) : 
rom this accident arose the order and the motto. 

In 1349 a terrible plague, called ** the Black Death,'^ ap- 
peared in England ; 50,000 persons perished by the scourge 
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in London alone. The first toll for mending highways was 
levied to repair a road between Temple Bar and St. Giles's. 
Gold was first coined (1349). The art of weaving cloth 
introduced from Flanders ; and Thomas Blanket, of Bristol, 
established looms for weaving the woollen cloths that still 
bear his name (1340). St. Stephen's Chapel, now the House 
of Commons, was erected, and Windsor Castle changed from 
a fortress to a royal residence. The Prince of Wales was 
styled Duke of Cornwall, before which the title of Duke 
was unknown in this country. 

Names of Note.— Edward the Black Prince ; Earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, Sir Walter Manny and Sir 
John Chandos, renowned warriors ; Sir John Mandeville, a 
celebrated traveller ; William of Wykhamj who rose to be 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor of England ; 
Thomas Bradwardin, called the Profound Doctor, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; John Barbour and Blind Harry, 
poets. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— The French language now 
declined; books and laws were written in English, which 
was also taught in all grammar schools. Oil painting was 
invented by a Dutchman, named John Van Eyck. 

Public Works.— The Admiralty Court and Exchequer 
Chamber established ; the Heralds' College erected ; New 
College, Oriel, and Queen's College, founded at Oxford ; 
Pembroke and Trinity Hall founded at Cambridge ; Roches- 
ter Bridge built by Sir Robert KnoUes, out of the spoils he 
had taken in war : the priory of Chartreux founded by Sir 
Walter Manny. Several fine churches were built. 

Possessions.— By the treaty of Bretigny, 1360, Edward 
renounced all pretensions to the kingdom of France, and all 
claims on Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, and Maine ; he ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Gascony, with various dependencies 
in Aquitaine. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Robert Bruce, David II.. 
Edward Baliol, David 11. (restored), Robert Stuart. Kings of 
Scotland Charles lY., Philip of Yalois, John, Charles V., 
Kings of France. Louis lY., Charles lY.^ Emperors of Ger- 
many; 
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Cheonological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Edward III. 1327 

Birth of Chaucer 1328 

Execution of Mortimer ... 1330 

Battle of Halidon Hill ... 1333 

Naval Victory off Sluys.. 1340 

Battle of Cressy 1346 

Battle of Neville's Gross 1346 

Siege of Calais 1347 



A.D. 

Order of the Garter in- 
stituted ,. 1849 

Battle of Poictiers 1356 

Death of Queen Isabella 1359 

Peace of Bretigny 1860 

Death of Queen Philippa 1365 

Battle of Najara 1367 

Death of the Black Prince 1376 
Death of Edward III. ... 1377 

(38.) RICHAED XL, surnamed Bourdeaux. 

Birth and Eeign.— Richard II., son of the Black Prince, 
succeeded his grandfather. He was born at Bordeaux (1367), 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1377 to 1399. 

Marriage.— He married Ann of Luxembourg, daughter of 
the Emperor Charles IV., at whose death he espoused Isa- 
bella, daughter of Charles VI., of France, but had no issue 
by either. 

Death. — He was murdered, or more probably starved to 
death, in Pontefract Castle, Yorkshire. He was interred at 
King's Langley, in Hertfordshire, but his body was removed 
to Westminster Abbey, by order of Henry V. 

Character. — Weak, vain, frivolous, and inconstant ; a 
dupe to flattery, and a slave to show and parade ; and though, 
on some occasions he evinced great personal bravery, he was 
naturally pusillanimous and irresolute. 

Wars.— The Scotch made incursions (13G5), but were op- 
posed ; and Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and many other 
places were reduced to ashes. 

The battle of Otterburn (Northumberland) July 31, 1388, 
between Earls Percy and Douglas : on this is founded our 
old ballad of Chevy Chace. An insurrection broke out in 
Ireland, 1398. 

Memorable Events.— A poll tax of three groats on every 
person above the age of fifteen, was levied. This impost gave 
rise to much discontent, which was increased by the dis- 
courses of John Ball, who went about the country spreading 
doctrines of liberty and equality. This caused an insurrec- 
tion of the common people, headed by Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw (1381) ; they met first at Blackheath, to the number 
of one hundred thousand, and, proceeding to Smithfield, the 
tumult was quelled by the intrepid conduct of the young 
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king; and Tyler having been killed by Walworth, the 
mayor, the flattering title of lord was annexed to mayor, and 
the dagger added to the city arms. 

The Duke of Gloucester, aiming at the throne, was seized, 
imprisoned at Calais, and there murdered (1398). 

The Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk having quarrelled, 
Richard appointed that they should decide the dispute by 
single combat. On entering the lists they were banish ea, 
Hereford for ten years, and Norfolk for life ; but Hereford 
becoming Duke of Lancaster by the death of his father, 
John of Gaunt, invaded England, was joined by the nobles, 
and, on the deposition of Richard, was proclaimed king. 

The champion at the coronation was introduced, reers 
were made by patent. Lord Beauchamp, of Holt, being the 
first person advanced to the upper house in this manner. 
Richard's will is the first king's upon record. Bills of ex- 
change first mentioned. 

Cards were invented for the amusement of Charles VI., of 
France, who was insane. 

This prince lived in a more magnificent style than any of 
his predecessors, and perha^ .4 successors. His household 
consisted of ten thousand pevsons ; he had three hundred 
in his kitchen, and all the ot^er offices were furnished in 
proportion. 

Names of Note.— Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, pro- 
tectors ; de Vere, Earl of Oxford, one of the King's favourites 
— ^he was created Marquis of Dublin, being the first in Eng- 
land who received the title of Marquis ; William Walworth ; 
Wat Tyler ; William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
founder of Winchester school, and of Merton College, Oxford; 
Froissart, an historian ; John WicklifFe, " the morning-star 
of the Reformation." He died in his rectoy at Lutterworth, 
and his pulpit is still to be seen there. He was buried in 
his own church, where his bones were suffered to rest till 
1428, when, by an order from the Pope, they were taken up 
and destroyed. Chaucer and Gower, poets ; William Court- 
ney, Thomas Arundel, Archbishops of Canterbury ; Roger 
Mortimer, heir apparent. 

Literature and Art.— Several men of letters flourished at 
this period, but none are so famous as Chaucer, " the Father 
of English poetry." His writings were in the popular lan- 
guage, his "Canterbury Tales" give much insight to the 
manners and customs of the times. The Bible translated by 
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Wickliffe was tlie first book wntten in the English langnstge. 
Architecture was much improved. The weaving of linen 
was practised in England. A great trade was carried on by 
the Enfflish and Flemish merchants. 
Public Worki.— Westminster Hall was rebuild 
Cooitemparary Sovereigna. -- Robert II., Robert IIL, 
Kings of Scotland. Charles Y., Charles YL, Kings ni 
France. Charles lY., Weneeslans, Emperors of German j. 

Chsonoloqical Sum]|[a&y. 



A.n. 
Accession of RicbArd IL 1S77 
luanrrection of Wat Tyler ISSl 

Battle of Otterbnrn 1388 

Murder of the Duke of 

Gloucester 1398 

Banishment of Hereford 

and Norfolk 1398 



InaurreotioB in Ireland ... 1388 
Invasion oi England by 
the Dnke of tiancaa- 

ter 1399 

Deposition, imprisonment^ 
and murder, of Richard 
II 1399 



HISTORICAL MEMORANDA 

CONNECTED WITH THE LINE OP PLA.NTA&BNET. 

The term Plantager^ should rather be PlantageTies^ being 
derived from Flanta-genesta ; that is, the broom plant. The 
title was given to the first Earl of Anjou, who haying been 
guilty of some great crime, was enjoined to visit the Holy 
Land. Dressed as a pilgrim, be accomplished bia journey, 
and, as a mark of humility, wore a piece of broom in his 
cap, of which virtue this plant is tbe symbol In remem- 
brance of his penance he adopted the title of Plantagenest, 
and lived many years afterwards in honour and happiness. 
His descendants accordingly inherited the surname, and 
many nobles of tbe line of Anjou not only did the same, but 
even distinguished themselves by wearing a sprig of broom 
in their helmets. 

In the twelfth century the celebrated Robin Hood lived in 
Sherwood Forest, then comprehending nearly the whole of 
tbe northern parts of Nottinghamshire. His band consisted 
of a hundred men, who, for their strength and skill in 
archei^, were considered a match for four times their number 
of ordinary assailants. Their dress was Lincoln green, which 
80 much resembled the colour of the grass, that they could 
lie in ambush without being seen. His principal attendant 
was little John (a very large and strong man), of whose bov 
many wonderful stories are related. 
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It 18 said that Bobin Hood and his ** menie men * never 
hurt man or woman ; tii^ spared the poor, and robbed only 
the rich. Proclamation iiad long been issued out against 
their leader, who at length fell sick at the monastery of 
Kirklees, in Yorkshire, and desiring medical assistance, was 
betrayed, and bled to death by a monk. Robin Hood was 
born 116b, and died 1S47. He is said to have had some 
claims, from ancestral connection, to the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon, and on a funeral monument erected to his memory 
he received that title. 

^>ecttlation has been busy in assigning the death of King 
John to various causes. A legendary tale is told of his iiaving 
been poisoned by a monk, who put the venom of a toad in a 
cup of wine, whidi he preseated to the king. Another attri- 
butes his death to eating pears that were poisoned. These 
accounts are not mentioned by contemporary chroniclers. 
Walter Hemingford, who first circttmstantially rcdates these 
traditions, died 1347. 

Cards, which were invented at the close of the f onrteenth 
century, as they were drawn and painted by the hand, were 
proportionably dear, and were not in general use until the 
reign of £dward IV. The price of a sin^ pack was IBs. SdL^ 
a very considerate sum in those days. They were originally 
very different from those in use at present ; their shape was 
square, and instead of suits of spades, clubs, hearts, and dia- 
monds, their marks were rabbits, pinks, roses, and flowers of 
columbine. The figured cards were very prettily devised : a 
queen riding, with a r<abbit beside her, indicated the queen of 
rabbits or clubs. A rustic-looking man, grotesouely drsssjBd, 
and standipg in a strange attitudbe, with a pink beside him, 
signified the knave of pinks, or diamonds. 

Varied and ridiculous modes of dress were much in vogue. 
What could exhibit a more fantastical appearance than the 
English beau of the fourteenth century 9 he wore long pointed 
shoes, fastened to his knees by gold or silver chains ; a stock- 
ing of one ooloui' on one leg, and of another colour on the 
other ; short trousers which scarcely readied to the middle 
of his thighs ; a coat one half white, the other half blue, or 
some other colour ; a long beard ; a silk hood or bonnet, but- 
toned under his cfaia, embroidered with, grotesq^ie figures of 
animals, and sometimes ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. This was the height of fashion with the dandies in 
the reign of £dward III. 

6-2 
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The ladies wore high head-dresses, drawn to a peak, or 
kind of horn, and loDg trained gowns. In the reign of 
Eichard II. was introduced the fashion of ladies riding on a 
side-saddle, after the example of the Princess Ann of Bohe- 
mia ; before that time they rode like the men. 

An incident is related by an old writer which presents us 
with a glimpse of the manners in the reign of Henry 11. 
The apartments of Becket were every day, in winter, covered 
with clean straw or hay, and in summer with green boughs or 
rushes, lest the gentlemen who crowded to his presence, but 
could not obtain a place at his table, should soil their clothes 
by sitting on the floor. 

London, at this period, had risen in importance, and was 
very much altered from the days of the Normans. The walls 
were high and built of stone, with a wide ditch, overhung 
with shrubs and thorn bushes. Besides the four gates of the 
Bomans, several others had been added. These gates were 
considered a protection to the city, and were built with care 
and decoration. The names of the gates of London still 
remain, as Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Cripplegate — 
where the cripples crowdedT hoping to get cured by touching 
the relics of St. Edmund. Newgate was built in the twelfth 
century ; then there were Ludgate, Dowgate, Billingsgate, 
and a single gate at the south called Bridgegate. 

London Bridge was considered a very wonderful structure, 
with its foundation of twenty massive stone piers and pillars, 
with a great drawbridge in the midst. In course of time a 
complete street was erected upon it, consisting of stately 
houses ; in the days of Richard II. a tournament actudly 
took place upon the bridge. Half way across was a chapel 
dedicated to St. Thomas. 

London was supplied with water by artificial conduits. 
There was a great water- work erected in East Cheap, which 
on occasions of public rejoicing was made to play with red 
and white wine, while the stages for masks and pageants 
were erected around. The streets were narrow and winding, 
but the houses be^n to be built of strong masonry. The 
upper portion consisted of a wooden gable, overhanging the 
street: this gable was whitewashed or carved. The shops 
and offices were on the ground floor: movable poles were 
hung out from the first story on whicn to exhibit the wares 
sold within. 

The churches were very numerous. St Paul's was a fine 



(Ad boildmg, with a noble Gothic chapter-bouse. Panrs 
Cross was the great place of assembly, where all public pro- 
dafoatio&s were made. Paternoster Row, with its book- 
sellers' ^lops, was erected to supply the iitenuy wants of the 
people. 

There were only two little Thames ports in those days, one 
above the bridge, Queeuhytfae, the other below it, Billings- 
gate ; all ships not engaged in loading or unloading anchored 
there at night London streets were to be paved, and the 
paving expenses met by a toU on shipping and on heavily- 
laden carts, and i^e householders were required to keep the 
way clean in front of their dwellings. 

The punishments of that period were chiiefly the pillory, 
cudgelling, and imprisoument. 

General knowledge at this period was at a very low ^b. 
The study of dreoJogy was entei«d into with considerable 
ardour, but without recourse to either Testament Astronomy 
and optics were known to the illustrious Bacon, as were 
chemistry and mechanics, and but few others were acquainted 
with these subjects. The cathedrals of York, Salisbury, 
Winchester, and other admired ecclesiastical edifices, owe 
their existence to this period, which is generally allowed to 
have produced the fairest models of what is termed the 
lig^kter Gothic style of building. 

The medical art, as well as the practice of the law, was 
confined to the clergy, and in neither science do they seem to 
have excelled ; the lawyers were infamous for their dishonesty 
and injustice; and the physician's want of skill is recorded to 
have dianged the wound of Bichard I. to a gangrene, which 
terminated his life. 

Gardening and agriculture was carried on principally by 
the monks ; and Becket and his clergy are reported to have 
assisted their neighbours in reaping their corn, and housing 
their hay. Every large castle or monastery had its garden, 
orchard, and frequently its vineyard. The English at this 
time had a considerable quantity of wine of their own making, 
not much inferior to that made in foreign countries. 

Poetry flourished under the patronage of the great ; and 
Bichard I. deserves to be mentioned as a poet and musician. 
Sculpture and painting in oil obtained some perfection ; and 
the apartments not only of the great, but tiiose of private 
persons, were omameirlied with historical pictures. The 
awiisemeats of ihe common people were bull-baiting, horBe< 
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racing, sports on the river, running at a mark, or tilting in 
boats with wooden spears. 

In the course of the fourteenth century the Anglo-Saxon 
gradually changed il^to what may be called the English lan- 
guage. The animosity which had long subsisted between the 
posterity of the Normans and that of the Anglo-Saxons was 
now extinguished, and they began to form one people. The 
Normans, who were engaged in agriculture and manufactures, 
found it necessary to speak the language of the common peo- 
ple, into which they introduced many French words and 
idioms. As several works also were now written in English 
by men of learning, they borrowed many expressions from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian languages, with which they 
enriched their own : and, after undergoing many changes, it 
has at length reached its present perfection. 

The researches and industry of Mr. Tytler have curiously 
illustrated this portion of history. From evidence collected 
from original records, it appears that Richard II. lived many 
years in Scotland, and was supported at the public expense 
of that country. A story is told by an early historian, that 
Richard, generally supposed to have perished in Pontefract 
Castle, either by the " fierce hand of Sir Piers of Exton," or 
by the slower and more cruel death of famine, did, in reality, 
make his escape by subtlety from confinement ; that he fled 
in disguise to the Scottish isles, and was there recognized 
by a fool or jester, who had been familiar with him m the 
court of England, as being no other than the dethroned king 
of that country. The person of Richard, thus discovered, 
was given up to Lord Montgomery, and by him presented 
to Robert ill., by whom he was honourably maintained 
during all the years of that prince's life. After the^death of 
Robert, this Richard is stated to have been supported in 
magnificence, and even in royal state, by the Duke of Al- 
bany ; to have at length died in the castle of Stirling, and 
to have been interred in the church of the friars at that 
place. This singular legend has also been introduced in a 
late history of Scotland. 

HOUSE OP LANCASTER, OR RED ROSE. 
(34.) HENRY IV., surnamed Bolingbrokb. 
Birth and Reign.~He was grandson of Edward IIL| 
'ng the eldest, son of Joha of Gaunt ; he was bom at 
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Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire (1367), crowned at Westminster, 
and reigned from 1399 to 1413. 

Maniage. — He was twice married, first to Mary de Bohun, 
daughter of Humphry, Earl of Hereford, and afterwards to 
Jane, daughter of Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, and 
widow of John V., Duke of Bretagne. 

Issue.— By his first wife only ; Henry ; Thomas, Dnke of 
Clarence ; John, Duke of Bedford ; Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester ; Blanche ; and Philippa. 

Death.— Worn out by the reverses of fortune, and broken- 
hearted with grief, he died suddenly in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, and was buried at Canterbury. 

Character.— Bold, superstitious, and parsimonious. His 
diead of deposition made him unhappy, and often led him 
into severities. He was of the middle stature, and perfect 
in all military exercises. He was the first king that burned 
persons on account of their religious opinions, which is an 
indelible blot on his memory. 

Wars. — The Scotch making incursions into England, 
Robert III. was summoned to do homage for his crown, 
but he refused, when the Earl of Douglas invaded England, 
and was repulsed by the Percys. • 

Battle of Holmedon near Berwick, September 25, 1402. 

The Percys, assisted by Owen Glendower, a Welsh prince, 
rebelled in favour of Roger Mortimer^ Earl of March, a 
descendant of Lionel, son of Edward III., but were defeated 
at Hateley Field, near Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, when 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was slain. 

Glendower defeated at Grosmont, 1405 ; he was at length 
obliged to disband his forces, and seek safety among his 
native mountains. This brave Welsh patriot died at the 
house of one of his daughters, 1415. 

Scrope, Archbishop of York, and the Earl of Nottingham 
rebelled (1405), but were taken by jtratagem, and beheaded. 
Northumberland, who intended to join them, fled into Scot- 
land, but was afterwards slain near Horselwood (February 
19, 1408). Scrope was the first bishop in England executed 
for his crimes* 

There were more nobles executed for treason in this reign 
than in any preceding one. 

Memorable Events.— In addition to the usual ceremonies 
at the coronation of Henry, the sword which he wore when 
be landed at Ravenspur was borne naked by Percy, Earl of 
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Northnraberland, and for that sernce the earl received the 
Isle of Man, and his family the hereditary right of bearing 
the sword at future coronations. 

Henry attached himself to the Qiurchy and enacted lawa 1 
against the f(^owers of Wickliffe, when the Bev. WHliam | 
8autr^, Rector of St. Oswyth, London, was condemned to 
be burned C1401), being the first English martyr. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, associating with low company, 
was reprimanded and sent to prison hy Chief Justice Gas- 
coigne, for striking him when administering justice. His 
father exclaimed on hearing the circumstance, " Happy ia 
the king who has a magistrate possessed of courage to 
execute the laws, and still more happy in having a sou 
willing to submit to such punishment'' 

The Order of the Bath was instituted at the coronation. 
Cannon first used in England, at the siege of Berwick (1405) ; 
and thirty thousand persons died of the plague (1407). 
James, son of Eobert III., was seized off Flamborough 
Head, whilst going to France, and detained prisoner in 
England, although there was a truce between the two king- 
doms (1407) ; he was not restored till 1423, by paying a 
ransom of ;£40,000. 

NamM of Note.— Northumberlaitd ; Hotsp^ * Glen- 
dower ; Sir William Gascoigne ; and tlvB Bev. Sir William 
Sautr^ The title Sir was formerly given to all derg^nien 
who had obtained a university degree, aad is still retained 
in the university rolls. Sir .Robert Knowks, a native of 
Chester, who rose from the ranks to be one of the greatest 
military beroes of the age. 

LiteniAure.— To the reign of Heniy IV. may be ascribed 
the ** Chronicles of Froissart," who lived between 1847 and 
1410. We are indebted to these annaJs for many of the 
particulars relative to the events of these times. The his- 
torians of this period, however, disgraced their writings by 
a liu'ge admixture of miracle and fable. Poetry had attained 
a hi^ Kiegree of excellence, and Cervantes produced his 
celebrated **Don Quixote." Scotland also contributed to 
the literature of the period in the writings of James I., who 
was a great scholar and poet 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Kobert IIL, James I., Kiogs 
of Scotland. Charles VI., King of France. WenoesLauSi 
Bupert, Sigismuud, Emperors of Germany. 
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Chbonolooical Summary. 



A.D. 



A.D. 

Battle of Grosmont 1405 

Captivity of Prince James 

of Scotland 1405 

Battle of Bramham Moor 1408 
Death of Henry IV 1413 



Accession of Henry IV. 1399 
William Saatr6, the first 

English martyr, burned 1401 
Battle of Holmedon .^.. 1403 
Battle of Shrewsbury 1403 

(35.) HENRY v., surnamed Monmouth. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the eldest son of the preceding 
monarch ; was born at Monmouth (1388), crowned at West- 
minster, and rdgned from 1413 to 1422. 

Marriage. — He espoused Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VI., King of France. 

Issue. — One son, Henry. 

Death. — Being seized with a fistula, which the medical 
skill of the times was unable to cure, he terminated at Vin- 
cennes, near Eouen, a splendid rather than a useful reign. 
His body was conveyed with great pomp to England, and 
interred at Westminster. 

Cliaracter. — His abilities were suited for the cabinet and 
the field ; he was brave and temperate, just in his govern- 
ment, and severe in the discipline of his army. Henry was 
tall, slender, and of an engaging aspect 

Wars. — Heniy invaded France at Harfleur, which he took, 
September 18, 1415, and gained the battle of Agincourt, 
October 25, 1415, in which the Duke of York was slain. 

In 1417, Henry again entered France, and took many 
towns, when, by the Treaty of Troves (1420), it was agreed 
that Henry should be Regent of France during the life of 
Charles VI., and at his death England and France should 
be under one crown. 

Henry wore his crown in battle, and though it made him 
conspicuous, it was the meani of saving his life ; for the 
Duke of Alencjon, in aiming a mortal blow at the king, cut 
off a part of the crown ; the duke was, however, slain. 

In 1415 a conspiracy was formed in favour of the Earl of 
March, the rightful heir to the crown. The ringleaders of 
the plot were the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir 
Thomas Grey, who were executed. 

Memorable Events. — Henry reformed in his morals, dis- 
missed his dissolute companions, and received Sir William 
Gascoigne into favour ana confidence. The Wickliffites, or, r 
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they were afterwards called, the Protestants, were persecuted 
with great severity ; and, amongst others, Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Oobham, was gradually burned to death in St. George's 
Fields, London, being the iirst martyr among the £a^iah 
nobility. 

In this reign linen shirts were thought b great luxwy ; 
and a lighted candle in a lantern was ordered to be placed 
at every door in the city of London, during the winter 
months, from which arose the ctistum of lighting the streets. 
Holbom was first paved by the king's order ; and that he 
might carry on his foreign wars, he pledged his crown and 
jewels for ;£20,000. 

A ship, one hundred and eiglity^siz feet in lexigth, was 
built at Bayonne for this monarch, who is considered to 
have first established a permanent navy ; before his rei^^n 
kings occasionally assembled large fleets, but they consisted 
of vessels either belonging to merchants of different English 
ports, or hired of foreign countries. The revenue of the 
crown was j£55,7l4 10s. lOd. Calais alone cost England 
jCld,119, and the only advantage derived from it was, that 
it served as an inlet to annoy France. 

This period was signalized by an important maritime 
enterprise-, in the course of which the Porttiguese discovered 
the island of Madeira. 

Names of Note. — Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester, younger son of John of Gaunt, and preceptor to 
Henry V. and VI. Talbot, Earl of {Shrewsbury, called 
« The English Achilles f Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, "The 
mirror of all martial meii;" and David Gam, who was 
knighted for his bravery at Agincourt, when dying of his 
wounds — distinguished warriors. Chichley, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, founder of All Souls' College, Oxford ; Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham ; John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
celebrated reformers. 

In this reign flourished Sir Richard Whittington, " thrioe 
Lord Mayor of London,** who acquired great riches by trading 
in a vessel called the Cat, whence arose the story of his re- 
markable adventures. 

Scieoice, Literature, and Ait.— The art of making paper 
from linen ra^s became general. The only eminent man of 
letters belonging to this period was Walsingtiam, a monk of 
St. Alban's, who continued the history of England, written 
by Matthew of Westminster, down to the reign of Henry lY, 
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A taste for classical learning had spmng up, altbottsli not 
generally diffused. The library of Oxford, then the largest 
in the kingdom, contained 600 yolnmes. Several improve- 
ments were made in architecture ; the nobles abandoned their 
moated castles, and built mansions of timber covered with 
plaster. 

PnWe Woi±& — Gnildhall was completed in this reign ; it 
was an imposing building, its greatest ornament being a 
beautiful chapel, with a fine library. Before this period the 
city ball was a mean cottage in Aldermanbunr. 

Possessions. — At the time of his death Henry had con- 
quered the greater part of France ; it appeared that the 
crown would soon devolve npon him. 

Contemporary Sorereigiis.— James I., King of Scotland. 
Charles VL, King of France. Sigismund, Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Chboxolooical Sumhabt. 



A.D. 



Accession of Henry V. ... 1413 
Persecution of the Lollards 1414 
Conspiracy in favour of 

the Earl of March 1415 

Si^e of HarfleuT 1415 



▲.D. 



Battle of Aginoourt 1415 

Siege of Bouen 1418 

Treaty of Troyes 1420 

Battle of Beaujd 1421 

Death of Henry V. 14SS 



(36.) HENHY VL, surnamed Windsob. 

Birth and Reign.— Henry VI., only son of Henry V., suc- 
ceeded his father when only nine months old, his uncle 
Humphry, being Protector of England, and John, of France. 
He was born at Windsor (1421), crowned at Westminster, 
and reigned from 1422 to 1461. 

Marriage.— He espoused Margaret, daughter of Ren^ 
Duke of Aijjou. 

Issue. — Edward, whom historians represent as an amiable 
prince. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and, having boldly asserted, in the presence of Edward IV., 
that the crown of England was his lawful inheritance, he was 
stabbed by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, Edward's brother. 

Death. — It is supposed that, in the year 1471, ten years 
after he had been dethroned, he was murdered in the Tower 
by the Duke of Gloucester. His remains were interred at 
Chertsey, in Surrey, but afterwards removed to Windsor, 
Hume considers that Henry died suddenly. 

OharactQr,— Of pious demeanour, feeble and inoffensive 
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manners, calculated rather to adorn a cloister than to wear a 
crown. 

Wars.— With France, where the English eventually lost 
all their possessions, except Calais. 

Battle of Crevant, 1423. 

Battle of Verneuil, August 27, 1424. 

Battle of Herrings, , February 12, 1429; it received this 
name,' because the convoy was bringing herrings to the Eng- 
lish army. 

Richard, Duke of York, descended from Lionel, third son 
of Edward III., asserted nis prior claim to the throne : and 
hence arose the civil wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, designated by the White and the Red Roses — 

First battle of St. Albans (Herts) May 22 1455 

Battle of Bloreheath (Staffordshire), Sept. 23 1459 

Battle of Northampton, July 10 1460 

Battle of Wakefield Green (Yorkshire), Dec. 31 ..1460 

Battle of Mortimer's Cross (Herefordshire), Feb. 2 ...1461 
Second battle of St. Albans, Feb. 17 1461 

Memorable Events.— The French king dying shortly after 
Henry Y., the dauphin, or king's eldest son, was crowned at 
Poictiers, and, aided by the fanatic bravery of Joan of Arc, 
called the Maid of Orleans, he obtained full possession of his 
kingdom. This heroic female, falling into the hands of the 
English at Compiegne, was ignorantly burned as a witch at 
Rouen (1431). 

An insurrection broke out in Kent (1450), headed by Jack 
Cade, who assumed the name of Mortimer, the rightful heir 
to the throne : but it was soon suppressed, and the leader 
slain by Alexander Iden, sheriff of Kent. 

In the civil wars the Yorkists had generally the advantage. 
Henry was taken prisoner at St. Albans ; the Duke of York 
slain at Wakefield ; and his son, the Earl of March, eventu- 
ally assumed the crown before the death of Henry. 

Wood engraving was first practised by the Germans ; 
coffee imported from Arabia ; water-pumps were first intro- 
duced into England ; also the manufacture of glass,. learned 
from the French. The title of Viscount first adopted. The 
first Lord Mayor^s show (1450). During this reign there was 
a severe frost ; in the winter of 1434 the Thames was com- 
pletely frozen over, and bore heavy waggons on its surface as 
far as Gravesend. 

Names of Note. — Joan of Arc, a native of Domremi, in 
France ; Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester<-the former died 
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at Bouen, and Gloucester was murdered at Bury St Ed- 
mund's ; each of them was son, brother, and uncle to a king * 
they were sons of Henry IV., brothers to Henry V., ana 
uncles to Henry YI. Duke of Suffolk, beheaded in an open 
boat off Dover, in his passage to France ; Duke of York ; 
Jack Cade ; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Salisbury ; Owen 
Tudor, who married the widowed Queen Catherine. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— The scientific discovery of 
electricity was made in this reign. The art of printing was 
invented in Germany, the first book printed being a Latin 
Bible. Learning and the sciences received considerable en- 
couragement from a succession of enlightened popes ; the 
fall of the Eastern Empire also tended, by the dispersion of 
the Greeks, to diffuse a taste for polite letters throughout 
Europe. 

Public Works.— Nine Grammar Schools were founded ; 
besides Eton College, King's College and Queen's College, 
Cambridge, were founded. The west tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral was built by Archbishop Chichley, who also 
restored Lambeth Palace. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — James I., James II., James 
III., Kings of Scotland. Charles VII., Louis XI., Kings of 
France. Sigismund, Albert II., Frederick III., Emperors of 
Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Henry VI. . . . 1422 

Battle of Ore vant 1423 

Battle of Verneuil 1424 

Battle of Herring? 1428 

Siege of Orleans 1429 

Marriage with Margaret 

of Anjou 1446 

Insurrection of Jack Cade 1460 



AD. 

First battle of St. Al- 
bans 1466 

Battle of Wakefield and 
death of the Duke of 
York 1460 

Second battle of St. Al- 
bans 1461 

Deposition of King Henry 1461 



HOUSE OF YOKK, OR WHITE ROSE. 
(37.) EDWARD IV., Earl op March. 

Birth and Reign. — He was the eldest son of Richard, 
Dnke of York, and the lineal descendant of Lionel, the 
second surviving ^ bnt third son of Edward III. He was born 
at Rouen (1443), crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 
1461 to 1483. 

Marriage.— He eE»oused Lady Elizabeth Grey, daughter 

6 
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of Sir Hichard Woodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, erf 
Oroby, in Lincolnshire^ who was slain in the second battle 
of St. Albana 

This is the first instance since the conqiiest of an English 
king having married a subject. She survived her husband, 
and on the accession of Henry VII., was confined in a nunnery 
at Southwark, where she died. 

Issue.— Edward ; Bichard ; Elizabeth, who married Henry 
VIL; and other children. 

Death.— He died of a fever at Westminster, and was in- 
terred in the new chapel, Windsor, the foundation of which 
was laid by himself. 

Oharacter.— Dauntless courage, ^eat military skill, en- 
gaging in his maDuers, but voluptuous and crueL 

Wars. — Between the rival Roses. 

Battle of Towton (Yorkshire), March 29 1461 

Battle of Hexham (Northumberland), May 15 1463 

Battle of Baubury (Oxfordshire), July 26 1469 

Battle of Stamford (Lincolnshire), March 14 1470 

Battle of Barnet (Herts and Middlesex), April 14 1471 

Battle of Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire), May 4 1471 

Edward invaded France 1475, but no engagement took 
place ; a truce for seven years was agreed upou at Pecquigny. 

Memorable Events.— Henry effected his escape into Scot- 
laud, but returning in disguise (1464), he was discovered, 
when dining at Waddington Hall, in Lancashire, conducted 
to London and confined in the Tower. To establish his 
authority, Edward used the most cruel measures, and above 
fourteen hundred persons of rank were put to death. 

Warwick, displeased at the king's marriage, rebelled, and 
proclaimed Henry, whom he released, after three years' im- 
priscmment. Warwick was slain at Barnet, and Margaret 
and her son being taken prisoners at Tewkesbuiy, Edward 
was killed, and the queen ransomed by Louis XI. for fifty 
thousand crowns (1475). 

The Duke of Clarence, the king's brother, being found 

guilty of treason, was drowned in a butt of malmsey (1478). 

A tradesman was executed for saying he would make his son 

** heir to the Crown," meaning the sign of his house ; and 

Hobert Bytield, sheriff of London, was lined for kneeling too 

•^'^ar the king. Yew trees were ordered to be cultivated in 

Tch-yards, for making bows ; and a remarkable plague 

place, in which more persons perished than in the pre- 

9 fifteen years of civil war. Maritime discovery nad 
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made some important strides ; though, as yet, England had 
taken no part in these enterprises. In 1470 the Cape Verde 
Islands were discovered, and the fleets of Portugal crossed 
the equator for the first tima 

Printing was introduced into England by William CaxtoUi 
a mercer, and a printing-press erected in Westminster Abbey. 
The first work printed in this country was called " The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse ;" and the first book in the English 
language was a translation, by Caxton, of " The Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye, executed at Bruges in 1471." 

So great was the ignorance of the times, that many even 
of the bishops, when required bv their office to sign certain 
laws or regulations, were obliged to adopt such methods as 
the following — " As my lord bishop cannot write hiouself, at 
his request I have subscribed/' 

Names of Note.— The Duke of Clarence ; Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, called the King-maker : he was the most powerful 
noble in England, it is said that he had thirty thousand per- 
sons in his household, besides a mansion in London he had a 
number of castles in various parts of the country ; William 
Caxton ; Judge Littleton ; Beaufort, Duke of Somerset ; 
Tiptoi t, Earl of Worcester. 

Science, Literature, and Art.-7Many useful inventions 
and discoveries were made at this period ; watches were 
first made in Germany ; the mariner's compass used in sail- 
ing ; printed books spread over the country ; the nobles 
sent their sons to Oxford and Cambridge, instead of bring- 
ing them up exclusively in the warlike arts ; the Earl of 
Worcester contributed greatly to the revival of learning ; 
he placed in the library of Oxford many valuable booKS 
and manuscripts he had brought from Italy. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— James III, King of Scot- 
land. Louis XI., King of France. Frederick 111., Emperor 
of Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Edward 
IV 1461 

Battle of Towton 1461 

Battles of Hedgely Moor 
and Hexham 1464 

Battles of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury 1471 



A.D. 

Death of Henry VI. in the 

.Tower 1471 

Introduction of printing ... 1474 

Treaty of Pecquigny 1476 

Death of the Duke of 

Clarence 1478 

Death of Edward IV. I4S3 
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(38.) EDWARD V. 

Birth and Beign.-'-He was the eldest son of Edward IV., 
whom he succeeded at the age of twelve ; he was bom at 
Westminster (1571), reigned only two months and twelve 
days of the year 14B3 ; and, although proclaimed king a few 
days after his father's death, he was never crowned. 

Death.— Edward and his brother Richard, Duke of York, 
were sent to the Tower by their uncle Gloucester, under 
pretence of waiting for the young king's coronation, but in 
reality to be murdered. It is supposed they were smothered, 
and buried at the foot of the staircase leading to their apart- 
ment, by Sir James Tyrrel and three associates. Tyrrel 
afterwards revealed the circumstance, and was executed in 
the reign of Henry Vll. 

When making an alteration in one of the staircases of the 
Tower, in 1674, two bodies were discovered in a wooden 
chest, corresponding to the ages of the young princes. Their 
remains were placed in a marble urn, and interred at West- 
minster, by order of Charles II. 

Character.— Coming to the throne so young, little is 
known of his disposition ; but he appears to have been an 
amiable and promising youth. 

Memorable Events.— The Duke of Gloucester, being 
regent of the kingdom, caused Lord Rivers, the dowager 
queen's brother, Lord Grey, her son by a former husband, 
and other noblemen, to be beheaded at Pontefract ; and at 
a council in the Tower, Lord Hastings, who opposed the 
Protector's designs, was accused of treason, and beheaded, 
without trial, on a log of wood that was lying in the court- 
yard. 

Jane Shore, the late king's mistress, being condemned on 
a charge of witchcraft, did penance in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, being dressed in a white sheet, and carrying a burning 
taper. She was the wife of a goldsmith in Lombard Street, 
and she is supposed by some writers to have died in a ditch, 
whence the origin of Shoreditch, in London ; but it is well 
authenticated that she lived forty years after her penance, 
though in extreme poverty. . About this period the burning 
of witches was not unfrequent, the victims being generally 
old women. 

The Duke of Gloucester, aided by the intrigues of Bucking- 
ham, and supported by the lower orders of the people, 
assumed the crown. 
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In the early psat of 1483, was born at Winnington, in 
Shropshire, Thomas Parr, who lived in the reigns of ten 
soverei^& He was a husbandman, partook of coarse food, 
and enjoyed good health, until he was brought to London 
to be presented to Charles I. ; he lived but a short time 
after, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, the following 
inscription being on his grave : " He was born in y« Couoty 
of Salk)p in A° 1483. He lived in y* reigns of Ten princes, 
viz. : Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry VIL, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James L, and 
Charles I., aged 152 years, and was buried here, Novem- 
ber 15, 1635.'' Henry Jenkins is another remarkable instance 
of longevity ; he was 169 years old at his death, in 1670. 

The price of books was very high for a long time after the 
invention of printing : 120 crowns of gold were given for a 
single book of Livy, 100 for a Concordance, and 40 for a 
poem called " The Romance of the Rose." The books were 
without capital letters or stops, except the colon and the 
period. Orthography was much neglected, and the same 
word was frequently spelt several ways in one page. 

Names of Note. — Hastings ; Rivers : Grey ; Sir Richard 
Blakenbury, Governor of the Tower— he refused to murder 
the princes, but was obliged to give up the keys for a night, 
when the deed was accomplished ; Sir James Tyrrel ; Jane 
Shore. 

Science and Literature.— The favourite studies of the 
learned at this period were alchemy and astrology. The al- 
chemist professed to discover a method of curing diseases, 
and turning inferior metals into gold : the astrologer pre- 
tended by his art to see into futurity. Medicine and surgery 
were practised chiefly by the monks and barbers. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— James III., King of Scotland. 
Charles VlII.,King of Erauce. Frederick III., Emperor of 
Germany. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Edward V.... X483 
Lords Haatiogs and Rivers 

put to death 1483 

Penance of Jane Shore ... 1483 



A.T). 
Deposition of the king ... 1483 
Murder of the king and 
his brother the Duke of 
York 1483 



(39 ) BICHARD III., surnamed Cbookback. 
Birth and Eeign.— Eichard III., who had paved his way 
to the crown, by the murder of his nephews, was born in 

6-3 
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Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonsliire (1471), crowned at 
Westminster, and reigned from i483 to 1485. 

Mairiage. — He espoused Ann, daughter of Neville, Earl 
of Warwick, and widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, whom 
he had assassinated at Tewkesbury. 

Issue. — Edward, created Prince of Wales (1484) when 
about twelve years old, but lived only three months after 
receiving the title. 

Deat£ — He died at the battle of Bosworth, whilst bravely, 
though unjustly, contending for the crown. His body, dis- 
figured with wounds, and covered with blood and dirt, was 
found beneath heaps of slain : it was carelessly thrown across 
a horse, and carried to Leicester, where, after being exposed 
to public view for two days, it was buried without ceremony 
in the church of the Grey Friars. 

Richard was the only monarch since the Conquest who had 
fallen in battle, and the second who fought in his crown, 
which, falling off in the engagement, was found, and secreted 
in a bush, where it was discovered, and placed upon Henry's 
head by Lord Stanley. Hence arises the device of a crown 
in a hawthorn bush at each end of Henry's tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Character. — Great abilities, both for war and peace ; am- 
bitious, cruel, and deceitful. His stature was short, and his 
features stem and forbidding ; one arm was withered, and 
one shoulder higher than the other, whence he acquired the 
name of Grookback. 

Wars. — The Earl of Richmond, surviving heir of the house 
of Lancaster, who was in Bretagne, obtaining a body of two 
thousand men from the King of France, invaded England, 
and landed at Milford Haven, in Wales. 

Battle of Bosworth Field (Leicestershire), Aug. 22, 1485. 
This engagement terminated this domestic war, which had 
continued thirty years, and cost the lives of one hundred 
thousand Englishmen. 

During the continuance of these wars many towns had 
been pillaged and laid waste. Agriculture was neglected, 
arable land being turned into pasture for want of Jabourers 
to till the ground. 

Memorsuale Events. — Richard received the crown with 

^etended reluctance, and conferred the oflSce of high con- 

ble, and other dignities, upon Buckingham ; but this 

bleman, disagreeing with Richard, rebeJled, and; whilst 
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advancing from Wales against the king, was prevented by 
heavy rains, which made the Severn impassable ; his follow- 
ers deserted, and being betrayed by an old servant named 
Banister, he was executed at Shrewsbury (1483). 

This inundation of the Severn was so great, that for a 
hundred years after it was called the Great Flood, or Buck- 
ingham's Flood ; the tops of hills were covered, and houses 
and cattle carried away in its course. 

The statutes of Richard were the first expressed in the 
English language, those of former mouarchs oeing either in 
Latin or French ; they were also the first that were printed. 
Post-horses and stages, or regular resting-places, date their 
origin from this reign. 

Names of Note.— Duke of Buckingham ; Earl of Rich- 
mond ; Lord Stanley ; Ralph Banister— ho received, as the 
reward of his ingratitude, the manor of Ealding, in Kent ; 
and Sir William Collingburn, who was executed on a charge 
of treason, but in reality for composing a distich on the 
king and his ministers. The lines were— 

** The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel our Dog, 
Rule all England under a Hog !" 

Alluding to Sir Richard i?a<cliffe, Sir William Cafesby, to 
the arms of Viscount Lovel, namely a dog, and to those of 
the king, which were a wild boar. 

Commerce and Manufactures. — During the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, the spirit of 
trade had languished in England, almost every pursuit 
having been refinquished for that of arms. In the interval 
of their decay, commerce and the arts were encouraged in 
Scotland by James I. and his successors. The herring fishery 
then began to be vigorously fostered ; and the duties laid on 
the exportation of woollen cloth show that the exportation of 
this manufacture was then very considerable. English con- 
suls were established at several ports in the Mediterranean 
Sea, for the protection of merchants. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — James III., Kingof Scotland. 
Charles VIII., King of France. Frederick III., Emperor of 
Germany. 

Chronological Summaiiy. 

A.B. A.D. 

Usurpation of Richard ' Landing of Henry Tudor, 

III 1488 Earl of Richmond 1485 

Duke of Buckingham be- Battle of Bosworth Field, 

headed 1483 Richard defeated & slain 1485 
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HISTORICAL MEMORANDA 

COKKECTZD WITH TH£ HOUSES OF LAKCASTEB AJfTD YOBX. 

At this period the families of the Bobles had four meals in a 
dtkjf breakfast, dinner, supper, and a livery — the last con- 
sisting of cakes and mullea wine, which they took in their 
bed-chambers before retiring to rest. As our ancestors were 
still early risers, they breakfasted at seven, dined at ten, 
sapped at four, and had the livery between eight and nine ; 
and it is remarkable that the lower orders took their meals 
much later'-so different are the customs of one period from 
those of another. 

Though the English were much engaged in war, yet some 
of our first colleges aud public schools owe their foundation 
to this period. The civil war, however, retarded education, 
as the practice of arms was considered more important. The 
language became in some degree settled, by the works of 
Gower, Chaucer, and other poetical and prose writers. 

The style of architecture called the Gothic was carried to 
great perfection ; many specimens are entire, among which 
are King^s College, Cambridge, and St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. During the wars many towns were pillaged ; and 
it is stated that sixty villages were destroyed within twelve 
miles of Warwick. The old feudal castles were dismantled ; 
but on their ruins afterwards arose noble and spacious 
English mansions, retaining the warlike battlements only as 
decorations. 

Painting was employed for the embellishment of churches, 
and was therefore much encouraged. Music continued to be 
cultivated, particularly by the clergy. 

The changes were slow that took place in military affairs, 
owing to the invention of artillery and fire-arms. Some of 
the ancient cannon were very large, discharging balls of five 
hundredweight, and requiring fifty horses to draw them. 
The balls were chiefly of stone. 

The outdoor sports and merrymakings of these days were 
of a boisterous description. Cudgel-playing, wrestling, and 
bull-baiting were favourite recreations, and the highest as 
well as the lowest orders of the people, even noble ladies, 
took part in them. At this period the monks were accus- 
tomed to perform plays, absurd and barbarous representa- 
tions of characters in Scripture history. These were called 
^tysterifis, Miracles, and Moralities. 
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The religions orders of this period had admitted many 
abuses. The abbots lived in great state, "with their tables 
liberally supplied with every luxury. At one of the^monas- 
teries, whicn were always the houses of refreshment for 
travellers, the cellarer complained to a Jew that he had been 
obliged to entertain all the guests for three years out of his 
own pocket, in consequence of the avarice of the abbot. 

The poor people who asked alms at the gate of the priory, 
according to old custom, were roughly pushed aside by the 
porter, while others with letters from some great lord were 
made welcome. 

In one part of London were established the Black Friars, 
or Dominicans, who lived in a splendour the envy of kings; 
in another were the White Friars, or Carmelites; there were 
also the Austin Friars, and the Grey Friars. 

Stow, the antiquary, who was born only forty years after 
the death of Richard, states that he had spoken with aged 
persons, who, from their own sight and knowledge, affirmed 
that Richard was of " bodily shape comely enough, only of 
low stature." The events of Richard's life were written 
under the Tudors, and should, therefore, be received with 
caution. 

Richard left a natural son, who was educated in obscurity. 
On the night previous to the battle of Bosworth, he sent for 
the boy, and told him that, if successful on the morrow, he 
would publicly acknowledge him as his son. The fortune of 
the day turning against Richard, his son supported himself 
by labouring as a bricklayer ; and Sir Thomas Moyle, pos- 
sessor of Eastwell Place, in Kent, gave him a piece of ground 
(1546), and permission to build a house thereon. His death 
is recorded m the parish register of that place, in 1550, aged 
eighty-one. 

HOUSE OF TUDOR. 
(40.) HENRY VIL, surnamed TuDOR. 

Birth and Reign.— He was the son of Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, whose father had married Catherine, the 
dowager queen of Henry V. He was born at Pembroke 
(1455), crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1485 to 
1509. 

Marriage. — He espoused Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., and thus blended the rival interests of York and Lan- 
caster. 
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Znrae.— -Artbnr, Prince of Wales, married to Catiienne of 
Arragon, but died in 1002 ; Henry ; Margaret, married to 
James I Y. of Scotland ; and Mary, married to Louis XII. 
of France, at whose death she espoused Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. 

Death. — He died of a consumption at Kicbmond, in Surrey, 
and was buried in Henry VII.'s chapel, Westminster. 

Charaeter.— Sordid and selfish, crafty and distrustful; and, 
though a skilful legislator and a refined politician, he was 
constantly actuated by two ruling passions— the fear of losing 
his crown, and the desire of heaping up wealth. He was tall 
and wdl-sfaaped, thoui^h slender, and of a grave aspect 

Wars.— Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, instigated by 
Simon, a priest, personated the Earl of Warwick, son of 
Clarence, who was drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

Battle of Stoke (Nottinghamshire), June 6, 1487, when 
Simnel was taken prisoner, and made the king's scullion, but 
afterwards promoted to be falconer. 

An insurrection began in Yorkshire by the advice of John 
Archamber : the mutineers chose Sir John Egremont for 
their leader. A force was despatched under the Earl of 
Surrey, the rebels were dispersed, Archamber executed, but 
Egremont fled to the court of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
1489. 

Peter, or Parkin Warbeck, encouraged by the Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister to Edward IV., represented the Duke of 
York, who is supposed to have been murd^ed in the Tower. 
After a series of adventures, he was at length taken, and 
executed at Tyburn, a spot near the west end of the {present 
Oxford Street (1490). 

Memorahld Erents.— Henry evinced a fixed aversion to 
the house of York, which greatly disturbed public tran- 
quillity; and by means of Empson and Dudley, two lawyers, 
he extorted vast sums of money, so that at his death he left 
near three millions in his treasury. 

The Earl of Warwick, in whom rested the true succession, 
after being a close prisoner fifteen years, was beheaded (1499). 
He was the last male heir of the house of York, of the line 
of Plantagenet, and the last Earl of Warwick descended from 
the Nevilles. 

On the day of coronation were established the yeomeu of 
the guard, who, besides guarding the king, waited at table ; 
and from their attending to the duties of the bitffette^ or 
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royal sideboard, received the name of hufetiers, now cor- 
rupted into beef-eaters, 

America was discovered by Colon, now called Columbus, 
a native of Genoa (October 12, 1492), and the northern parts 
of that continent by Cabot, an Englishman. The Cape of 
Good Hope was first doubled, and the passage by sea to 
India discovered by Vasco de Gama (1497). 

The Star Chamber was established. Maps and sea-charts 
brought into England by the brother of Columbus. Shillings 
first coined ; and the Great Harry built, consisting of two 
decks ; it was one thousand tons burden, and cost fourteen 
thousand pounds. 

Several laws were enacted to facilitate the sale of land : 
having allowed entails to be broken up, wealthy merchants 
became possessed of estates. Henry likewise passed a law 
limiting the number of retainers kept by the nobility. 

Names of Note.~Simnel and Warbeck, pretenders; Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Christopher Columbus, Yasco de Gama, and 
Americus Vespucius, celebrated navigators — ^the latter gave 
his name to the new world, in prejudice to its real discoverer, 
the illustrious Columbus ; Empson and Dudley, who were 
executed for their unjust^extortions (1510). 

Science and Literature.— Arithmetic and algebra were 
first taught in Europe. 

Public Works.— Henry VIL's Chapel at Westminster 
commenced ; the best architects of the age were called 
upon to furnish designs for this magnificent ouilding, upon 
which larjge sums of money were expended. Ricnmond 
Palace built for a royal residence. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. —James III., James IV., 
Kings of Scotland. Charles VIII., Louis XII., Kings of 
France. Frederick III, Maximilian I., Emperors of Ger- 



many. 



Chbonological Summary. 



A.n. 
Accession of Henry VII. 1485 
Star Chamber estab- 

Ushed 1486 

Simnel defeated at the 

battle of Stoke 1487 

Fiscal Insurrection 1489 

Discovery of America 1492 



A.D. 

Expedition of Cabot 1497 

Perkiu Warbeck and the 
Earl of Warwick exe- 
cuted 1409 

Marriage of the Princess 
Margaret 1502 

Death of Heniy VII, ...... 1509 
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(41). HENRY Vin. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the eldest surviving son of 
the preceding monarch ; was born at Greenwich (1491), 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1509 to 1547. 

Marriage.— He had six wives— Catharine, his brother's 
widow, whom he divorced ; Ann Boleyn. whom he be- 
headed ; Jane Seymour, who died in child-bed ; Ann of 
01 eves, whom he divorced ; Catharine Howard, who was 
beheaded ; and Catharine Parr, who survived him. 

Issue. — Mary, by his first queen • Edward, by Lady Jane 
Seymour ; and Elizabeth, by Ann Boleyn. 

Death. — The death of Henry was greatly hastened by a 
disorder in his leg, which had afflicted him many years. 
He died at Westminster, and was buried at Windsor. 

Character. — Of a vigorous mind, learned, liberal, and 
capable of temporary friendship, but vain, despotic, and 
cruel. Towards the close of his life he became very cor- 
pulent ; but when young he was well-proportioned, hand- 
some, dignified, and dexterous in every manly exercise. 

Wars.— Henry invaded France. 

Battle of Guine^ate (August 18, 1513) : this action is gene- 
rally called the Battle of the Spurs, because the French 
made more use of their spurs in running away, than they 
did of their swords or military weapons. 

James lY. of Scotland invaded the northern parts of 
England, but was defeated and slain at Flodden, in Northum- 
berland, September 9, 1513. 

Victory over the Scots at Solway, in Cumberland, Novem- 
ber 24, 1542. 

Memorable Events. — Wolsey, the son of a butcher at 
Ipswich, rose to the highest offices in Church and State, but 
temporising with the king, and aiming at the popedom, he 
fell under Henry's displeasure, and died brokenhearted at 
Leicester (November 28, 1530). 

Peace being established with France, Henry and Francis I. 
met on the Plains of Ardres, near Calais, where tournaments 
and other diversions were celebrated ; and from the splendour 
displayed by the nobility of both kingdoms, the place of the 
interview has been called "The Field of the CloQi of Gold" 
(May, 1520). 

The union of Wales was completed, when the government 
and laws were formed agreeably to those of EngLEind. 

The Duke of Buckingham, High Constable of England. 
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WBS ez^nted for high treason (1521) ; and Thomas Crom- 
well, Sir Thomas More, and Fisher, Bishop of Eochester, 
were beheaded (1535). 

Martin Luther commenced the Reformation in Germany, 
and was opposed by Henry, who wrote a work against his 
doctrines, for which the pope conferred on him the title of 
*' Defender of the Faith," which our English kings still re- 
tain. 

Henry, however, afterwards disagreeing with the pope, 
embraced the Protestant religion, suppressed the monasteries 
(1538), and declared himself supreme head of the Church. 

The first Lord High Admiral appointed, in Sir James 
Howard. Mexico conquered by Cortez, and Peru by Pizarro. 

The first voyage round the world was accomplished by an 
illustrious Portuguese navigator, named Magellan, who also 
discovered the Ladrone Islands. The College of Physicians 
was instituted by Dr. Linacre (1518). The jBible translated 
into English, placed in churches, and secured by a chain to 
the reading-desk. Many kinds of fruits and vegetables were 
first cultivated in England. 

Names of Note.— Wolsey ; Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the 
son of a blacksmith ; Howard, Earl of Surrey — in con- 
sideration of his services at Flodden, he was restored to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, forfeited by his father, who was slain 
at Bosworth, fighting for Eichard. 

Science, Literature^ and Art.— Many eminent men of 
letters flourished at this period, among whom were Tyndale 
and Coverdale, who printed in Enelisn a new translation of 
the Bible ; Lily, author of a Latin Grammar, which was con- 
sidered a very important work. The writings of Lord Surrey 
and Sir Thomas More greatly added to the literature of the 
times. Classical learning was in high estimation ; Erasmus, 
though a native of Holland, taught Greek at Oxford. The 
great astronomer Copernicus lived at this period. A remark- 
able change had taken place in architecture, through the in- 
troduction of the florid style. 

Public Works. — St. Paul's School, founded by Dean Colet, 
in 1510. The College of Physicians, instituted in 1518. 
Whitehall and St. James's Palace built. Many improve- 
ments were made in London and its suburbs : the streets 
were mended and paved. Hampton Court Palace erected by 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— James lY., James Y., Mary 

7 
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of Scotland. Louis XII., Francis I., Kings of France. Maxi- 
milian I., Charles V., Emperors of Germany. 

Chbonolooical Summabt. 



A.D. 

AcceBsion of Henry VIII. 1609 

Battle of Spurs 1518 

Scots defeated at Flodden 

Field 1613 

Field of the Cloth of Gold 1620 
Title of " Defender of the 

Faith " conferred 1621 

Death of Wolsey 1630 

The Act of Supremacy 

passed *. 1634 



A.i>. 
Execution of Sir Th(»naa 

More 1635 

Wales united to England 1536 
The Statute of the Six 

Articles 1539 

Scots defeated at Solway 

Moss 1542 

Execution of Howa)rd, 

Earl of Surrey 1547 

Death of Henry VIII. ... 1647 



(42.) EDWARD VI. 

Birth and Beign.— Edward VI. succeeded his father, in 
his ninth year. Henry, in his will, had named sixteen per- 
sons as regents of the kingdom, who chose for their president 
the Duke of Somerset, the king^ maternal uncle, and con- 
ferred on him the dignity of "Protector of the realm, and 
guardian of the King.'* Edward was born at Hampton-court, 
m Middlesex (1537), crowned at Westminster, and reigned 
from 1547 to 1553. He was never married. 

Death. — He died of a consumption at Greenwich, and was 
interred at Westmiiister. For some time previous to his 
demise, the ambitious Duke of Northumberland kept always 
with the young king ; and this has given some colour to the 
suspicion that Edward was poisoned. 

Character.— Learned, pious, and charitable ; of a mild 
temper, comely person, and attentive to state affairs. He 
was well skilled m ancient'and modern languages, and general 
knowledge. He kept a journal, or diary, still preserved in 
the British Museum, in which he entered the transactions of 
his reign. The accounts here given, by the young king him- 
self, are stated to be as accurate as those by any other his- 
torian. 

Wars. — In accordance with Henry's will, the protector 
endeavoured to unite the crowns of England and Scotland 
by marrying Edward to Mary, the young Queen of Scots ; 
but the Scots being averse to the union, he advanced against 
them, and gained the 

Battle of Pinkey, near Musselburgh, September 10, 1547. 
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Mary was sent to France for greater security, and soon 
afterwards married the dauphin. 

Battle of Dussindale. Eet, a tanner, headed the insurgents. 
The Earl of Warwick appeared against him, 2000 rebels fell, 
the remainder were pardoned, except Ket, and ten other 
leaders, 1549. 

Memorable Events. — The Reformation, though strongly 
opposed by Bishop Gardiner, proceeded under Cranmer, 
and the Church Liturgy was published in English, by the 
authority of Parliament Admiral Lord Seymour, brother 
to Lord Somerset, was beheaded (1549) for caballing against 
the government. A conspiracy was formed against the pro- 
tector ; he was accused of high treason, condemned, and 
executed on Tower Hill (January 22, 1552), the Earl of 
Warwick, created Duke of Northumberland, succeeding him 
as protector. 

By the intrigues of Northumberland, Edward bequeathed 
the crown to Jane Grey, in prejudice of Mary and Elizabeth ; 
she reigned only ten days, and was deposed by Mary. Lady 
Jane Grey was the grand-daughter of Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and Mary, widow of Louis XIL of France. She 
had married Lord Guildford Dudley, son of the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Lords-lieutenant of counties were instituted. Cherries and 
grapes brought from France, and cultivated in England. 
Crowns, half-crowns, and sixpenny pieces first coined ; and 
the Book of Psalms translated into verse by Sternhold and 
Hopkins (1551). 

At this period the wages of workmen continued at from 
threepence to fourpence a day, and in 1554 land was let at 
fourpence an acre. Much distress prevailed amongst the 
poor, arising from the suppression of the monasteries. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed to discover a north-east pas- 
sage to China (1553) ; but the crews of his ships were frozen 
to death on the coast of Lapland. 

Names of Note. — Somerset; Northumberland; Joan 
Boucher, or Joan of Kent, who was burned for heresy. The 
young king for a long time refused to sign the warrant for 
her execution, but, overcome by the solicitations of Cranmer, 
he submitted, though with tears in his eyes, telling his ad- 
viser, if. any wrong were done, the guilt should be on his 
head. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Sculpture, architectur 

7—2 
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painting, and mnsic had attained a high degree of excel- 
lence, though in all these England shone with a borrowed 
light, for she was mostly indebted to foreign, skill for her 
greatest works. The Italian school of painting, founded by 
Leonardo da Vinci, was improved by Raffaelle and Correggio. 
The increased demand for woollen cloth caused Leeds and 
Wakefield to rise rapidhr into importance as manufacturing 
towns. The reformed Liturgy, Catechism, and Book of Ho- 
milies, compiled by Cranmer and Ridley, were published by 
authority of Parliament. 

Public Works. — ^A magnificent palace in the Strand, built 
by the protector, called Somerset House. Many of the 
monastic buildings were converted to purposes of public 
benefit. Bedlam Hospital, for mad people ; St. Thomas's 
Hospital, for the sick ; Christ's Hospital became the Blue 
Coat SchooL 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Henry IL, King of France. Charles V., Emperor of Grer- 
many. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.I). 



Accession of Edward VI. 1547 

Battle of Pinkey 1647 

Ket's insurrection in Nor- 
folk 1649 

Lord Seymour beheaded ... 1 549 



A.D. 

Book of Common Prayer 
pubHshed 1549 

Duke of Somerset exe- 
cuted 1553 

Death of Edward VI 1553 



(43.) MARY L 

Birth and Reign.— She was daughter of Henry VIII., by 
Catherine of Arragon, was bom at Greenwich (1516), crowned 
at Westminster, and reigned from 1553 to 1558. 

Marriage.~She espoused, at Winchester, Philip, son 
of Charles V., Emperor of Germany; but she had no 
issue. Philip became King of Spain, and died at Madrid, 
(1598). 

Death. — ^For some time she had been afflicted with the 
dropsy, which, being increased by the neglect and coldness 
of her husband, and the consciousness of being disliked by 
her subjects, caused her death at London. She was interred 
at Westminster. 

Character.— She had few qualities either estimable or 
amiable. Bigotry, revenge, and tyranny appear to be her 
prevaiUng features ; she was, however, susceptible of friend- 
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ship, and, in many instances, gaye indications of resolution 
and vigour of mind. 

Wars. — With France. Philip, the husband of Mary, aided 
by the English, defeated the J^'rench at St. Quentin (1557). 
The loss of Calais (January 7, 1558), after being two hundred 
and ten years in the possession of the English. It was taken 
by the Duke of Guise, after a siege of eight dajrs. The loss 
so affected Mary, that she declared that at her death the 
word Calais would be found engraven upon her heart. 

Memorable Exrents.— Jane Qrey, who had been proclaimed 
queen against her own inclination, was seized on Mary's 
accession : she resigned, but was beheaded, together with her 
husband (February 12, 1554) ; and soon after, the Duke of 
Suffolk, her father, and other persors who favoured her 
cause, suffered the same penalty. Sir Thomas Wyatt excited 
a rebellion in her favour; he was taken by Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, and executed. 

Contrary to her most sacred promises, Mary restored the 
Catholic religion, and those who supported it in the late reign 
were advanced. Violent persecutions, carried on by Bonner 
and Gardiner, commenced against the Protestants (1555), and 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, Kidley, Bishop of London, 
and the venerable Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, suffered 
martyrdom. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
been induced to sign a recantation of his opinions, was also 
burned. When at the stake, he held out his right hand in 
thejQames till it was consumed, exclaiming, "Oh this am- 
worthy hand !'* 

During Mary's short reign, nearly three hundred were put 
to death for their religious opinions. 

Coaches were first seen in England ; before their intro* 
duction ladies rode on litters, or on horseback, behind their 
squires. Hackney coaches, so called from the village of 
Hackney, were not introduced till 1625. The manufacture 
of glass first begun in England. 

The "Great Harry," still the largest ship belonging to 
England, was accidentally burnt at tnis period. 

Beards at this time were worn of great length ; those of 
Gardiner and Pole, in their portraits, are of unusual dimen^ 
sions ; it was sometimes used as a toothpick case ; — the 
celebrated Admiral Coligny always wore his in his beard. 

Names of Note. — Cardinal Pole— he was the son of tb' 
Countess of Salisbury, who was beheaded in the Tower 

7-3 
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order of Henry VIIL : this princess was the last heir of the 
royal line of Plantagenet ; Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, 
zealous supporters of Popery ; Archbishop Cranmer, and 
other martyrs for the Protestant faith ; John de Feckenham, 
chaplain to Bonner ; he interceded with Mary for the release 
of Elizabeth, who was imprisoned for her religion ; he was 
the last mitred abbot who sat in the House of Lords. 

Mannfactnres and National Improvement. — ^At this 
period Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield were rising 
mto notice, the first on account of its woven tissues, and the 
others through the hardware and cutlery. Metal cannon 
were founded for the first time in England at Buckstead, 
in Essex. The cultivation of flax and hemp commenced at 
this period. There was also much improvement in modes 
of agriculture and augmentation of commercial shipping. 

PoBsesssions. — The last of the French possessions gained 
by conquest were lost in this reign. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Henry II., King of France. Charles v., Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.1). 

Accession of Mary 1563 

Lady Jane Grey pro- 
claimed and imprisoned 1653 

Sir Thomas Wyatt's re- 
bellion 1554 

Lord Dudley and Lady 
Jane Grey beheaded ... 1664 



A.D. 

Fersecntion of the Pro- 
testants commenced ... 1656 
Latimer and Ridley burnt 1655 

Cranmer burnt 1656 

Battle of St. Quentin 1657 

The loss of Calais 1658 

Death of Queen Mary 1668 



(44.) ELIZABETH, the Maiden. 

Birth and Reign.— She was the daughter of Henry VIIL, 
by Ann Boleyn ; was born at Greenwich (1533), crowned at 
Westminster, and reigned from 1558 to 1603. She was never 
married. 

Death. — She died at Bichmond, through grief for the 
loss of her favourite, the Earl of Essex, and was buried at 
Westminster. 

Character. — Her judgment, capacity, economy, and justice 

^e acquired the admiration of posterity. She was learned, 
i;htly, and agreeable, but despotic m her government ; 
'«he pebeading of the Queen of Spots cannot be palliated. 
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Wars.— Philip II. of Spain, soon after the death of Mary, 
made proposals of marnage to the queen ; — to resent her 
refusal, and support the Catholic religion, he fitted out a 
fleet for the invasion of England. 

The Invincible Armada defeated in the English Channel 
(July 19, 1588) : it had been three years in preparation, and 
consisted of one hundred and thirty large ships, besides a 
great number of small vessels, and had twenty thousand 
soldiers. It was opposed by an inferior English fleet, com- 
manded by Lord Howard of Effingham, with ilaleigh, Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, and other renowned seamen, under 
him. 

A victory was gained at Zutphen, 1586. 

Capture of Cadiz by 800 men, under the command of the 
Earl of Essex, 1596. Battles of Blackwater, 1598, and Kin- 
sale, 1602. 

Memorable Events.— The Protestant religion established, 
and the Catholic bishops received into favour, except Bonner. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, assumed the arms and title of the 
Queen of England, and being deprived of her throne sought 
refuge in this country. She was confined for eighteen years 
in Fotheringay Castle, and at length beheaded (February 7, 
1587). Many conspiracies took place in her favour, for 
which the Duke of Norfolk, the head of the Catholic party 
in England, was executed (1572) ; and Babington and others, 
who, with the assent of Mary, had plotted the assassination 
of Elizabeth, were beheaded (1586). 

A rebellion taking place in Ireland (1599), the Earl of 
Essex was sent into that countryj but entering into a truce 
with the rebels, he returned to England, fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the queen, and excited an insurrection among 
the populace, for which he was executed (1601). 

Silk stockings worn by the queen, the first in England, 
before which she had cloth hose. Pocket watches, from 
Nuremburg, in Germany, tobacco, from the island of To- 
bago, and potatoes, from New Mexico, introduced. The art 
of making paper from linen rags first practised in England, 
at Dartford, in Kent. 

Telescopes were invented by Jansen, a spectacle-maker, at 
Middleburg, in Holland, though first applied by Galileo to 
astronomical purposes. Decimal arithmetic introduced by 
Simon Steven, of Bruges. The Italian method of book- 
keeping taught in England by James Peele, whose work ¥• 
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still extant. Knives are said to have been first made by 
one Matthew, on Fleet Bridge; and the first newspaper 
published; called "The English Mercurie," dated July. 
1588 ; it IS still preserved in the British Musenni. About 
this time the wbale and cod fisheries were established. A 
trade between this country and Turkey was begun about 
1583. 

Names of Note. — Mary, Queen of Scots; Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, a statesman, and lord treasurer to Elizabeth ; Earl 
of Essex ; Lord Howard of Effingham ; Shakespeare, the 
greatest poet of modem times ; the queen was a great 
admirer of this illustrious dramatist, and delighted to wit- 
ness the performance of his plays ; Spenser, author of 
the " Faene Queen ;" Sir Philip Sidney, a statesman and 
poet, slain at the battle of Zutphen, in Flanders ; Camden, 
an historian ; Crichton, a Scotchman, called, from his 
great attainments, " the Admirable ;" Hollingshed, Stow, 
historians ; Bacon, Lord Verulam, who has been placed at 
the head of modem history, of science and philosophy. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— The Elizabethan era was 
signalized by a great many illustrious men in all the fields 
of science and literature. Scholarship was represented by 
Roger Ascham, the queen's tutor. Btollingsheii and Stow 
were the historians of the time. Science was widely cul- 
tivated. All who had money caused their sons and their 
daughters to learn Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; even' the 
poorer classes endeavoured to obtain some education for 
their children. Astronomy was much advanced by the dis- 
coveries of Kepler and Tycho Brahe. Napier and Harriot 
made great inventions in mathematics. This also was the 
age of sc ulpt ure and painting. 

Public works.— The Royal Exchange, founded by Sir 
Thomas Gresham. The Bank of England, incorporated in 
1591, and the coinage, which had been much debased, re- 
stored to its sterling value. In 1600 the East India Com- 
pany obtained their first charter. Dublin University incor- 
porated in 1594. Workhouses erected in various parts of 
the kingdom, and a tax levied for the maintenance of the 
poor. Westminster school founded. 

Contemporary Sorereigns. — ^Mary, James VI., of Scot- 
land. Henry II., Francis II., Charles IX., Henry IIL, 
Henrv IV., Kings of France. Ferdinand, Maximilian 11^ 
Bodolph II., Emperors of Germany. 
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Chbokolooical Summaby. 



A.D. 

Accession of Elizabeth ... 1658 
Court of High Commission 

established 1569 

Battle of Zntphen 1686 

Babington's conspiracy ... 1686 
Mary, Queen of Scots, be- 
headed 1587 

The Spanish Armada de- 
feated 1588 



A.D. 

Bank of England incor- 
porated 1591 

Bebellion in Ireland 1599 

East India Company es- 
tablished 1600 

Insurrection and execu- 
tion of the Earl of 
Essex 1601 

Death of Queen Elizabeth 1603 



HISTORICAL MEMORANDA 

CONNECTED WITH THE HOUSE OF TUDOB. 

At entertainments the rank of the guests was discriminated 
by their situation above or below the salt-cellar, which was 
Dlaced in the middle of the table. The chief servants attended 
above the salt-cellar, beneath which the table was crowded 
with poor dependants. Churchmen afPected peculiar cere- 
mony, and the Abbot of St. Alban's dined with greater state 
than even the nobility : his table was elevated fifteen steps 
above the hall, and in serving dinner the monks, at every 
fifth step, chanted a hymn. He dined alone, at the mid- 
dle of his table, to the ends of which the guests of distin- 
guished rank were admitted ; and the monks, after attending 
the abbot, were served with equal respect by the novices. 
When Wolsey entertained the French ambassadors, the com- 
pany was summoned by trumpet to supper, and the courses 
were announced by a prelude of music. 

No female, perhaps, ever studied variety and richness of 
costume more than Elizabeth. She appeared almost every 
day in a different dress, and was so fond of clothes that she 
could never part with them ; at her death she had in her 
wardrobe all the different habits she had ever worn, amount- 
ing to upwards of three thousand. 

Paul Hentzer, a German who travelled in England in 1598, 
thus speaks of Elizabeth : — " Next came the Queen, in the 
sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were told, very majestic ; 
her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled. She had in her ears two 
pearls, with drops ; she wore false hair, and that red, and 
upon her head she had a small crown. She was dressed in 
wnite sUk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and 
over it a mantle of black silk, shot with silver threads. Her 
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train was very long, the end of it bome by a marcliioness. 
Instead of a chain she had an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling ; now and 
then she raises some with her hand. While we were there 
she gave William Slawator her hand to kiss, sparkling with 
rings and lewels, a mark of particular favour. Wherever 
she turned her face, as she was going along, everybody fell 
down on his knees. In the antechamber petitions were pre- 
sented to her, and she received them most ^aciously, which 
occasioned the exclamation, * God save the Queen Elizabeth.' 
She answered it with * I thancke yotfe, myne good peupel.' '* 
The earliest theatrical representations were called Miracles^ 
as they exhibited the miracles recorded in the Scriptures ; to 
these succeeded Mysteries and Moralities of a sacred nature, 
performed by the clergy in the church ; and at court were 
af terwiirds introduced entertainments called Court Intetizides, 
consisting of humorous dialogues. 

These at length gave way to the regular drama, which in 
Elizabeth's reign existed in nearly its present form. The 
vrice of admission to the superior theatres was one shilling, 
out places could be procured for a penny or twopence. 

The learned Erasmus describes the English houses as being 
made of wattling, plastered over with clay ; the furniture 
and utensils were generally of wood, and the people slept on 
straw pallets. The fire was kindled against the wall, and the 
smoke escaped through the roof, or by the doors and windows. 
^ Fainting was much i)ractised, and many eminent men 
were protected by the reigning monarch, and among them 
Hans Holbein, a native of Basil, who was patronised by 
Henry VIII., requires especial notice. 

The first clock made in Engla'nd was constructed in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but iu Mary's time clockmakers were 
to be found in every city. Hats, which had hitherto been 
imported, were now made at home. Most of the workmen, 
however, in these manufactures were foreigners, and in 
Henry VIII.'s reign 1500 Flemings were banished, on the 
grounds that they prevented English artizans from earning 
a living. 

The amusements of the people at this period were bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, racing, hunts, and all sorts of gym- 
nastic games ; archery also was much in favour. Gipsies, 
ingle-stick men, rope-dancers, and minstrels traversed the 
and. On New-years eve the young people frolicked about 
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the country villages in disguise. On Twelfth-night the court 
and nobles had splendid masks, and the common people 
their mummera On May Day poles were erected, aoorned 
with flowers, and a Queen of the May was chosen to preside 
over the festival. In the days of Henry Vlll, we hear of 
the lung and queen going Maying to Shooter's Hill. 

A terrible event stained the annals of France at this 
period. On the 23rd of August, 1572, the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, at the ringing of the matin bell, a general massacre 
took place of the Protestants. No rank or age was spared ; 
five hundred gentlemen, including Admiral Colign;^, and ten 
thousand persons of inferior rank, perished in Paris alone. 

HOUSE OF STUART. 

(45.) JAMES I. OF England, and VI., op Scotland. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the son of Henry Stuart, Lord 
Damley, and of Mary, Queen of Scots, who was beheaded 
by Elizabeth. He was bom in Edinburgh Castle (1566), 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1603 to 1625. 

The claim which James had to the crown arose from the 
marriage of James IV. of Scotland with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII., and therefore aunt of Elizabeth. James I. 
was great-grandson of James IV. 

Marmge. — He married Ann, daughter of Frederick II., 
King of Denmark. 

Issue. — Henry, who died before his father (1612) ; Charles ; 
Elizabeth ; and Sophia. Elizabeth married Frederick, King 
of Bohemia, on whoae youngest daughter, Sophia, and her 
heirs, being Protestants, the succession of the crown was 
settled by Act of Parliament (1700.) 

Death.— He died of a tertian ague, at his favourite palace 
of Theobald's, near Cheshimt, in Hertfordshire, and was in- 
terred at Westminster. 

Ohaiacter. — Dignified neither in mind nor person ; fond 
of arbitrary power ; a pedant in learning ; inactive and 
pusillanimous. James was of the middle stature, inclining 
to corpulency ; his aspect mean, his address awkward, and 
his appearance slovenly. 

Wars.— Some troops weresent to support Frederick, James's 
son-in-law, against Ferdinand II., Emperor of Germany, but 
the expedition proved unsuccessful (1625.^ 

Memorable £Yeiits.*^On the accession of James the 
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crowns of England and Scotland became united, and he 
assumed the title of King of Great Britain, In the first 
year of his reign a,] conspiracy was discovered, the object 
of which was to place upon the throne Lady Arabella Stuart, 
who was idso descended from Henry VII., and, after Jam^ 
the next heir to the crown. Sir Walter Haleigh being en- 
gaged in it, was imprisoned for thirteen years^ but afterwards 
employed in an expedition against the Spaniards, in Soutii 
America : this proved unsuccessful ; and on his return, in 
violation of all legal forms, as well as the rules of justice, he 
was beheaded, in pursuance of his former sentence (1618). 
During his imprisonment in the Tower, this illustrious cha- 
racter wrote the History of the World, a work which ranks 
high among the English classics. 

A conspiracy, known by the name of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was discovered, and Guy Fawkes and his associates were 
executed (1605). 

The present translation of the Bible produced (1611). In 
1613, Sir Thomas Overbury was poisoned in the Tower, by 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, the king's favourite, for whicn he 
was banished (1615), and George Villiers supplied his place 
in the king's favour, and within a few years was created 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Hi^ Admiral, &c. Circulation 
of the blood discovered by Dr. Harvey (1619). Horse racing 
became one of the popular amusements, the first course being 
formed at Newmaiet. Bricks began to be substituted for 
wood in building houses. Two orders of nobility were cre- 
ated, that of Baronets in 1611, and that of Knights Nova Scotia 
in 1623. England was particularly famed for ship-building 
and cannon-founding at this period. Lord Bacon, Chancellor 
of England, was committed to the Tower, and fined «£40,000 
for receiving bribes (1621), but he was shortly released, his 
fine remitted, and pensioned on «£ 18,000 a year. The Prince 
of Wales, in company with the Duke of Buckingham, visited 
the continent in disguise (1623), and met at Paris the Prin- 
cess Henrietta, whom Charles afterwards espoused. 

Names of Note.— Carr ; Villiers j Lord Chancellor Bacon; 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; Sir Hugh Middleton ; Inigo Jones, a 
celebrated architect : Ben Jon son ; Camden ; Dr. Harvey ; 
Percy : Monteagle ; Guy Fawkes. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Books greatly multiplied. 
Logarithms were invented. The well-known canon "Non 

obisDom-I-nee" was composed by William Bird^ who lived at 
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this period. Amongst the men of letters was Chapman, the 
furat English translator of Homer. 

Public Works. — ^Chelsea College was founded as an in- 
stitution for the study of divinity, out it soon fell into decciy. 
A great work was undertaken by a London goldsmith named 
Sir Hugh Middleton, in order to supply London with water. 
He brought the New River from Ware to Islington, through 
a course of 39 miles/passing 43 sluices, and 215 bridges. The 
Banqueting-hall at Whitehall 

Possessions.— Barbadoes, the oldest British possession in 
the West Ladies, was settled in 1624, when the English laid 
the foundation of James Town. At Surat, 150 miles north 
of Bombay, a factory was established in 1615, and at Madras 
in 1620. Bermudas settled in 1608. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — Henrv IV., Louis XIII., 
Kings of France. Rodolph II., Matthias, Ferdinand II., 
Emperors of Germany. Philio III., Philip IV., Kings of 
Spain. ChnstianlV., King of Denmark. Bigismund, Charles 
IX, Qustavus II., Kings of Sweden. 

Cheonological Summary. 



A.D. 

The Gunpowder Plot 1605 

Translation of the English 

Bible 1611 

Death of William Shake- 
speare 1616 

War with Germany 1624 

Death of James 1 1625 



A.D. 

Acceflsion of James I., and 
Union of England and 
Scotland 1603 

Plot in favour of Lady 
Arabella Stuart 1608 

Hampton Court Confer- 
ence 1604 

(46.) CHARLES I, sumamed the Mabttb. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the eldest surviving son oi 
James I. was bom at Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, Scotland 
(1600), crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1625 to 
1649. 

llCarriage.— He espoused Henrietta, daughter of Henrv 
IV., King of France. It is a curious circumstance that all 
those monarchs (except Henry V.) who married French 
princesses^ incurred the displeasure of their subjects, and 
suffered violent deaths. 

Issue. — Charles ; Mary, married to the Prince of Orange : 
James : Henrv, Duke of Qloucester ; Elizabeth, who died 
in her fifteenth year of a broken heart, in Carisbrook Castle, 
Isle of Wight ; Ann ; and Henrietta, married the Duke of 
OrleanSi 
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DeatL — He was executed before the banqueting-konsei 
Whitehall, January 30, 1649. His body was exposed to 
public view in one of the apartments, and afterwards pri- 
vately buried in St. George's chapel, Windsor. Charles was 
the ninth English monarch who had died a violent death 
since 1066. 

Chaxacter.— Injudicious, partial, and arbitrary; hec pos- 
sessed some brilliant accomplishments, and rather . deserves 
the epithet of a good than of a ^eat man. He was of the 
middle stature, and well-proportioned ; his hair was dark, 
his forehead high, and his countenance grave and melan- 
choly. 

Wars.— With France, in support of the French Protestants. 
Siege of Kochelle, 1627. 

And with his subjects. 

Battle of Edgehill (Warwickshire), October 23 1642 

Battle of Chalgrove Field (near Oxford), June 12 1643 

Battle of Lansdowne (near Bath), July 5 '. 1643 

Battle of Newbury (Berkshire), September 20 1643 

Battle of Marston Moor (Yorkshire), July 2 1644 

Battle of Naseby (Northampton), June 14 1645 

A rebellion in Ireland, 1641, when 40,000 Protestants were 
massacred in one night. 

Memorable Events.— The Parliament refusing the requi- 
site subsidies to carry on his continental wars, Charles levied 
taxes on his own authority, which caused great discontent 
among the nation. The Duke of Buckingham, Charles's 
favourite minister, was assassinated by Felton, a disbanded 
officer, when embarking at Fortsmouui for France (1628). 
John Hampden was tned for opposing a tax c^ed ship- 
money, raised for the support of the navy, and though de- 
feated, he was hailed as the champion of the people's liber- 
ties (1637). 

A tumult arose with the Scotch, from attempting to force 
a liturgy upon that nation, who formed a covenant for resist- 
ing episcopal government (1638). The Earl of Strafford, prime 
minister, was tried and executed (1641) at the instance of 
the Parliament. Charles accused nve members of the House 
of Commons of high treason, but they escaped ; and at 
>ngth, after receiving various insults, he left London, and 

ected the standard of civil war at Nottingham (1642). 

After many battles, Charles fled to the Scottish camp 

)f ore Newark, in Nottinghamshire (1646), and being sold 
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by that nation for £400,000, was delivered to the Parliament 

g647). By the intrigues of Cromwell, Charles was seized at 
olmby, in Northamptonshire, by Colonel Joyce, and con- 
ducted to Hampton Court, whence he escaped to the Isle of 
Wight (1648) ; he was retaken, and confined in Hurst Castle, 
Hampshire, thence removed to London, tried, and con- 
demned. 

■ The Star Chamber was abolished. Coffee was introduced, 
but being considered a pois(»nous drug, its use was prohibited 
for a time. The Irish manufacture of linen was commenced. 
Letters were sent by post. 

Names of Note. — Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, exe- 
cnted for high treason (1646) ; Earl of Strafford ; John 
Hampden, • slain at Chalgrove Field ; Lucius Cary, Lord 
Falkland ; Fairfax and Cromwell, parliamentary generals : 
Duke of Buckingham, and Felton ; Princes Bupert ana 
Maurice, sons of the Elector Palatine. Sir Edward Coke 
and John Seiden ; the famous angler Izaak Walton, and 
Francis Quarles. 

Science, Literature and Art. — Before the commencement 
of the civil war, Charles was a great patron of the fine arts; 
he employed the architect Inigo Jones in the erection of his 
public buildings, and engaged the great painters- Rubens and 
Vandyke to decorate them. He was the first to collect a 

Eicture gallery in England. The first museum was also made 
y Tradescant, the king's gardener. The satellites of Jupiter 
were discovered by Galileo, the great Italian astronomer. 
Newspapers began to be published regularly. 

Public Works.— Covent Garden built by the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
Kings of France. Ferdinand II., Ferdinand III., Emperors 
of Germany. Philip IV., King of Spain. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Christina, of Sweden. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Accession of Charles I. .. 1625 

Siege of Rochelle 1627 

The Petition of Right 1628 

Irish rebelUon and mas- 
sacre 1641 

Civil war commenced. — 

Battle of £dgehill 164L2 



A.D. 

The solemn league and 

covenant 1643 

Battle of Marston Moor... 1644 
Imprisonment of Chariest. 1646 

Pride's Purge 1648 

Trial and execution of the 

king 1649 

8-2 
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INTERREGNUM AND COMMONWEALTH. 

CROMWELL, Protectob. 

Biflili, ftc.— Oliver Cromwell was the soiv of a private 
sentleman of Huntingdon, at which place he was bom 
(1599). After an interre^um, he mounted the vacant throne, 
under the title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland (1653), and governed until 
his death (1658). 

Mamage.— He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Bouchier, of Essex. 

Issue— Richard ; Henry; and four daughters; Bridget 
was married to Henry Ireton, and afterwards to lieutenant- 
General Fleetwood ; Elizabeth to Mr. John Claypole : Mary 
to Lord Viscount Falconbridge ; and Frances to Mr. Ilobert 
Rich, and subsequently to Sir John Russell. 

Death.— A tertian ague delivered him from a life of 
anxiety, arising from the dread of assassination. His death 
happened at Whitehall, on the 3rd of September, the anni- 
versary of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester. By order 
of the Parliament he was interred, with ^eat magnincence, 
at Westminster. On the accession of Charles II., the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were taken from their 
graves, hanged at Tyburn, and treated with the greatest in- 
dignity. 

Character. — Ambition, profound dissimulation, great mi- 
litary talents, undaunted courage, and consummate prudence, 
form the character of Cromwell. 

Wars. — Cromwell being appointed to the lieutenancy of 
Ireland, quelled a rebellion in that country in favour of the 
late king (1650), when he returned, and marched against the 
Scots, who, under General Leslie, were defeated with great 
daughter at Dunbar (1650). Charles, after being crowned 
at Scone, put himself at the head of his shattered army, and 
marching into England, was defeated at Worcester (1652). 
War with the Dutch, who were defeated off Kent (1652). 
Holland was finally compelled to recognise the supremacy of 
the Eng[lish flag. 

Jamaica taken (1655) ; and Dunkirk (1658). 

Memorable Events.— One of the first acts of the Com* 
^onwealth was to abolish the House of Peers, as beins use- 

«( and dangerous, and to order that the State should be 
emed by the representatives of the people ; but at length 
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Cromwell, having the army at his command, dissolved the 
Long Parliament, and became Protector (1653). In 1657 the 
crown was offered to Cromwell, with all the honours of ma- 
jesty, but he was too prudent to accept it ; and about this 
time Colonel Titus, one of his adherents, published a book 
called " Killing no Murder," tending to prove that the death 
of Cromwell would be a benefit to the nation : after reading 
the work Cromwell was never seen to smile. The banking 
system was adopted during the protectorate. 

Richard, the eldest son of Cromwell, was proclaimed Pro- 
tector on his father's decease ; but he soon signed his abdi- 
cation, and retired first to the Continent, and afterwards to 
his paternal estate at Cheshunt, where he died (1712). 

Names of Note.-^Blake, Penn, and Venables, naval com- 
manders ; VanTromp, a celebrated Dutch admiral ; Generals 
Bradshaw, Ireton, Monk, and Fleetwood ; Sir Henry Vane ; 
Milton, Waller, Cowley, Denham, Hobbes, Clarendon, 
eminent literary characters ; George Fox, a shoemaker, bom 
at Drayton in Lancashire (1654), founder of the sect called 
Quakers ; James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, who had 
espoused the royal cause, was hanged and quartered by the 
Covenanters at Edinburgh (1650); James Usher, Archbishop 
of Armagh : Dr. Thomas Fuller. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— Polite learning was not 
much thought of ; the most eminent man of letters was the 
poet Milton. The air-pump and air-guns were invented by 
the Germans at this period. 

Possessions. — Dunkirk, which after an obstinate siege was 
handed over to the English, 1658. The Island of Jamaica 
taken from the Spaniards, which has ever since been one of 
the most valuable colonies in the West Indies. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.-— Louis XIV., King of France. 
Ferdinand III., Leopold, Emperors of Germany. Philip IV., 
King of Spain. Christina^ Charles X., of Sweden. 

Chbonological Summary. 



A.D. 

The Commonwealth 1649 

Battle of Dunbar 1660 

Battle of Worcester 1661 

War with the Dutch 1662 

Dissolution of the Long 

. Parliament 1663 



A.D. 

'Jamaica taken by the 

KngUsh 1656 

Death of Cromwell 1668 

The Military Oligarchy 
overthrown 1660 
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BESTORATION OF REGAL POWER. 

(4Y.) CHARLES IL 

Birth and Beign.^Charles II., the eldest son of Charles I., 
after an exile of twelve years in France and Holland, as- 
cended the throne of England, and was solemnly crowned 
at Westminster. He was bom in St James's Palace (1629), 
and reigned from 1660 to 1685. 

Mamage. — He espoused, at Portsmouth, the Infanta 
Catherine of Portugal, by whom he had no issue. Her 
dowry was Tangier, in Africa, Bombay, in the East Indies, 
and about £300,000 sterling. 

Death. — He was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which 
caused his death a few days afterwards ; he was interred at 
Westminster. It may be observed that Bishop Burnet, in 
his "History of his Own Times," states that there were 
apparent suspicions that Charles had been poisoned. 

Character.— Insolent in his government, effeminate in lus 

Pleasures, and hypocritical and insincere in his general con- 
uct As a companion he was witty, easy, and engaging ; 
but as a sovereign, he was destitute of virtue, dangerous to 
hispeople, and dishonourable to himself. 

wars. — With the Dutch. Great naval victories off Har- 
wich (June 3, 1665) ; and at the mouth of the Thames 
(July 25, 1666). In the following year the Dutch fleet, 
commanaed by De Winter, sailed up the Medway, took 
Sheerness, burned several ships of war, and afterwards sailed 
up the Thames as far as Tilbury, but were repulsed, as also 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth. Peace was, however, con- 
cluded by treaty at Breda, by which New York was ceded 
to the English. War was again renewed. 

Battle of Solebay, in Sussex, May 28, 1672. 

The Covenanters of Scotland took up arms, and put Arch- 
bishop Sharpe to death ; but were defeated at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge (June 22, 1679). 

Memorable Events.— An act of indemnitv was passed, 
by which all who had been engaged in the late wars were 
pardoned, except such as had been immediately engaged in 
the late king's death. In 1662, Charles, in order to supply 
his extravagance, sold Dunkirk, a town of Flanders, then in 
the possession of the English, to Louis XIY., for ^400,000. 

In 1665, a plague ravaged London, which destroyed up- 
wards of one hundred thousand persons ; and in the foUow** 
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ing year (September 3) occurred the great fire of London, 
'which burned down thirteen thousand houses, eighty-nine 
churches, and a great number of other public edifices. The 
ruins covered four hundred and thirty-six acres of ground : 
the fire raged for three days and nights ; and ;£ 100,000 of 
property was consumed. 

After the disinissal of Lord Clarendon from oflBice, a new 
ministry was formed, called the " Cabal,'' from the initial 
letters of the five principal ministers : Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 

The Habeas Corpus Act passed (1679), and a bill for the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the throne rejected. 
Those who approved this bill were called Whigs -thoBQ who 
opposed it Tories, Algernon Sydney and Lord Kussell exe- 
cuted on a charge of conspiracy, without legal proof (1683). 

Three plots were formed in this reign : the Popish Plot, 
revealed by Titus Gates (1678) ; the Meal-tub Plot (1679) ; 
the Rye House, by which it was intended to shoot the king 
on his way from Newmarket (1683). 

Eoyal Society founded ; Iloyal Exchange built : and 
St. James's Park planted with trees ; the salt-mines oi Staf- 
fordshire were discovered ; wigs for judges and barristers 
were introduced into the courts of law. 

Names of Note. — ^Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, companions of Charles ; Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, prime minister and chancellor— 
this celebrated statesman died in exile, during which he 
completed his great work, " The History of tlie Rebellion ;" 
Lord Russell ; Algernon Sidney ; Sir William Temple ; 
Dr. Isaac Barrow ; Sir Christopher Wren ; Edward Cocker, 
arithmetician. 

Science, Literature, and Art. — Amongst the literary 
celebrities of this reign were the poets Diyden, Cowley, ana 
Waller, De Foe, author of "Robinson Crusoe," and John 
Bunyan, who wrote the world-famed allegory of the " Pil- 
grim's Progress f Edward Herbert, Marquis of Worcester, 
whose researches into the expansion of steam, laid the foun- 
dation of future inventions. The Italian Opera took its rise 
about this time. Looms were introduced from Holland. 
Dyeing brought into England. Pendulums introduced by 
Huygens, who also discovered Saturn's ring. The first plate- 
glass manufactory established at Lambeth. 

Public Works.^London re-built ; the first stone of jF 
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Paul's Cathedral laid ; the Monument erected to commemo* 
rate the Great Fire, the plans being supplied by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. The Haymarket was established in London for 
the sale of hay. 

Possessions. — Bombay, and the city of Tangiers : the 
latter was relinquished in 1683, as worthless, but Bombay 
has ever since continued a British possession. New York 
was ceded to the English in 1678. The colony of Carolina, 
founded 1680, that of Pennsylvania, by William Penn, 1683. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — Louis XIV., King of France. 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany. Philip IV., Charles II., 
Kings of Spain. Charles XL, king of Sweden. 

Chronological Summary. 

A.D. 

The Triple Alliance 1668 

The Treaty of Dover 1670 

Battle of Bothwell Bridge 1679 
Habeas Oorpiia Act passed 1679 

Rye House Plot 16S3 

Death of Charles II 1685 



A.D. 

The Kestoration of Charles 

II 1660 

Dutch Invasion 1665 

Great Plague 1666 

The Fire of London 1666 

The Cabal 1667 



(48.) JAMES II. 

Birth aJid Reign. — He was the second son of Charles I. ; 
was born in Edinburgh Castle Q633), crowned at Westmin- 
ster, and reigned from 1685 to 1688. 

Marriage. — He was twice married, first to Anne, daughter 
of Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and afterwards to Mary d'Este, 
daughter of the Duke of Modena. 

Issue.— By his first wife— Mary; Anne; and six other 
children. By Mary d'Este he had James the Pretender, and 
others who died in their infancy. 

Death. — ^After a tedious illness, this prince died in exile 
at St. Germains, near Paris (1701) ; he was interred in the 
church of the English Benedictines at Paris, without any 
funeral solemnity. 

Character— Severe, but open in his enmities, steady in his 
counsels, diligent in his schemes, brave in bis enterprises, and 
faithful and sincere in his general dealings ; but his good 
qualities were obscured by bigotry and arbitrary principles, 
whence arose the whole of his misfortunes. 

Wars.— Archibald, Earl of Argyle, rebelled in the north, but 
he was soon suppressed, and beheaded at Edinburgh (1686.) 
JameS) Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 11.. 
Bailed from the Texel^ an islapd on the coast of Holland, ana 
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landing at Lyne, in Dorsetshire, asserted his claim to the 
crown ; he was defeated at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire 
(July 5, 1685), taken s^ter the battle disguised as a peasant, 
and executed on Tower Hill. The duke^s adherents were 
punished with dreadful severity ; numbers were murdered 
in cold bl«od after the battle, and above two hundred and 
fifty were executed by Judge JefFeries, who was sent to try 
the prisoners, for which service he was made Lord Chancel- 
lor. Colonel Kirk was his assisting judge, and caused thirty 
to be suspended at once, in sight of himself and officers at 
dinner; ten were hanged after drinking health to the king, ten 
with a health to the queen, and ten with a health to Jefferies. 
> Memorable Events.— James began his reign by endea- 
vouring to introduce the Koman Catholic religion, he dis- 
missed the nobility from his councils, and was directed solely 
by the advice of his confessor. Father Peters. He appointed 
a Boman Catholic President to one of the colleges of Oxford. 
An ambassador was sent to the pope, and a papal nuncio 
received in England. He then pubbshed a declaration which 
dispensed with the oaths of allegiance and supremacy on 
admission into civil and military offices ; this oath was ori- 
ginally adopted to guard against the Papists ; seven Protes- 
tant bishops were sent to the Tower for remonstrating against 
this proceeding, but were tried and acquitted. 

The king's conduct greatly offending the English, many 
nobles invited over Wuliam, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder 
of Holland, who landed with his army at Torbay, in Devon- 
shire (November 5, 1688). 

James was now deserted by his friends, his army, and even 
his own children ; he escaped in disguise, but was seized at 
Faversham ; William ordered him to retire to Rochester, 
and he was allowed, without molestation, to embark for 
France, where he was hospitably received by Louis XIV. 

Thanks were voted by both JEouses of Parliament to the 
Prince of Orange ; the crown was settled on him jointly 
with Mary, and if they left no issue, on Anne, Princess of 
Denmark, daughter of James. 

Names of Note.— James, Duke of Monmouth, " the darling 
of the English people ;" Judge Jefferies : Colonel Kirk ; 
Archibald Campbell, Earl of Argyle ; Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Otway, literary characters; StiUingfleet, Tillotson, Lloyd, 
and Burnet, eminent divines. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— This reign was signalise 
by the promulgation of the magnificent discoveries of Si 
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Isaac Newton, who first published his theory of the earth's 
gravitation in 1686. Pepys and Evelyn lived at this time, 
both of whom wrote " Diaries "which afford most lively pic- 
tures of the manners of the period. Gibbons, the celebrated 
carver in wood, executed some of his works. The silk trade 
was commenced at Spitalfields by French refugees. Writing- 
paper was first made in England. 

Public Worka — Charity Schools were established in 
London for the instruction of poor children. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XLV., King of France. 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany. Charles IL, King of Spain. 
Charles XL, nling of Sweden. 

CHB0N0L0GrCA.L SlTMMAKY. 



A.D. 
Accession of James II. ... 1685 
BebelUon erf the Duke of 

Argyle 1685 

Eebellion of the Dnke of 
Monmottth, and Battle 
ofSedgemoor 1685 



A.1>. 

Trial of the Seven Bishops 1688 
Flight and Abdioatiom of 

iSekiag ,.... 1688 

Landing of the Pxince of ' 

Orange , 1688 

The Kevolution 1688 



HOUSE OP ORANGE. 
(49.) WILLIAM III and MARY IL 

Birth and Beign. — He was the posthumous son of William, 
Prince of Orange, by Mary, eldest dauofhter of Charles I. ; 
was born at the Hague, in Holland (1650), crowned at West- 
minster, and reigned from 1688 to 1702. 

Marriage. — He espoused Marjr, the eldest daughter of 
James II., by whom there was no issue. 

Death.— In riding to Hampton Court he was thrown from 
his horse, and his collar-bone so severely fractured, that he 
expired shortly afterwards at Kensin^on ; he was buried at 
Westminster. M ary died of the smalUpox in 1694. 

Character. — Plain in his manners, grave, and reserved in 
his deportment, of a quick and penetrating genius, sound 
judgment, calm and intrepid courage, and may justly be con- 
sidered the greatest general of his age. He was of the middle 
stature, slender, and delicate, and subject to an asthma from 
his infancy. 

Wars^ — Battle of Killiecrankie, where Lord Dundee with 
a few hundred Highlanders defeated a large body of William's 
troops (1689). 
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James IL, assisted by Louis XIV. of France, attempted 
to regain his crown, and, landing in Ireland, made a public 
entry into Dublin; and Tyrconnell, who commanded in that 
country, raised an army of Catholics in his favour. William 
sent the Duke of Schomberg with an army to oppose him, 
and afterwards went himself ; landing at Carrickfergus, he 
defeated James at the battle of the Jboyne (July 1, 1690)| 
after which James retired to France. 

Lord Torrington defeated by the French in an action off 
Beachy-head, in Sussex (June 30.1691). 

Battle of La Hogue, gained by the English over the 
French (October 22, 1692); and James again forced to retire 
to France. This was the first great victory over the French 
since Agincourt ; the news was received in Loudon with 
rejoicing, the bells pealed, flags were flying from idl the 
stee))le8, and bonfires were in every street 

War was continued with little success on either side, and 
at length peace was concluded at Kyswick, a village between 
the Hague and Delph, in Holland, by which William was 
acknowledged King of England (1698). 

Memorable Events.— When the Parliament conferred the 
crown upon the Prince of Orange, they required his assent 
to a declaration called the Bill of Rights, by which the power 
of the crown and the rights of the subject were fixed. Soon 
after, the crown of Scotland was settled upon William ; but 
several of the Highland chieftains refused to submit to his 
government, among whom was Macdonald of Glencoe, a vale 
iu Argyleshire: but an act of indemnity being passed, he took 
the oath of allegiance, when some time afterward, himself, 
family, and dependents, amounting to thirty-eight persons, 
were inhumanly massacred. This transaction was never fully 
examined, nor did the king punish those who had used his 
authority to satisfy their own- revenge (1692). 

In 1696 a plot was formed by the emissaries of James to 
assassinate the king, but their design was discovered, and the 
conspirators tried and executed. At the same time an inva- 
sion was to take place from France, but this also was frus- 
trated. 

National debt first incurred, to support the expenses of the 
foreign wars. Triennial Parliaments instituted. First public 
lottery drawn. Laud-tax established. Peter the Great, Czar 
of Russia, came to England, and remained some time work- 
ing as a i^p-carpenter. The Patch style of gardening was 
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introduced, and greenbooses used for the preservation of 
plants. 

Names of Note.~Duke Schomberg ; the Bev. Mr. Walker, 
who maintained the siege of Londonderry with great bravery; 
Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke, eminent philosophers; 
Flamsteed; Archbishop Tillotson; Bishop Burnet, author of 
a " History of the Reformation;" Eichard Baxter. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— William did little to pro- 
mote polite learning, but some eminent scientific and literary 
men lived in hia time ; amongst these were Flamsteed, the 
first astronomer royal, and John Locke, who was the first 
to elevate metaphysics into a science. JBayonets and fire- 
engines were invented. The Ashmolean Museum founded 
at Oxford. 

Public Works.— Chelsea Hospital completed for super- 
annuated soldiers. Greenwich Hospital establidied for tiie 
benefit of old and disabled sailors. The Bank of England 
established. The First Eddystone Lighthouse completed. 

Possessions.— -The first English settlement at Calcutta in 
1690. Permission was given to the East India Company to 
erect fortifications; these were named Fort William, in 
honour of the king. The principality of Orange was claimed 
by Louis XIV. on the death of King William. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XIV., King of France. 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany. Charles IL, PhUip V., 
Kings of Spain. Charles XL, Charles XIL, Kings of 
Sweden. 

Chbonological Summaey. 

A.X>. 

Battle of La Hogae 1698 

Massacre of Glencoe 1698 

Bank of England estab- 
lished 1694 

Death of Queen Mary 1694 

Treaty of Ryswick 1697 

The Act of Settlement ... 1701 

Death of WiUiam m. ... 1702 

(50.) ANNE. 

Birth and Beign. — She was the second daughter of 
James II., by Ann Hyde, was born in St. James's Palace, 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1702 to 1714. 

Marriage.— She espoused George, Prince of Denmark, 
second son of Frederick IIL He was not dlowed to tike 



A.D. 

Accession of William and 

Marv 1689 

The Bill of Rights 1689 

Battle of Eilliecrankie ... 1689 

Siege of Londonderry 1689 

Battle of the Boyne 1690 

First EInglish settlement 
at Calcutta 1690 
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the title of king, but was always styled "His Highness 
Prince George -" he was born at Copenhagen (1653), died of 
an asthma at Kensington (1708), and was buried at West- 
minster. 

Issue.— A numerous family, all of whom died young. 

Death. — After a short illness, she died at Kensington, and 
was interred at Westminster. 

Character. — Her capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated by learning ; she was a pattern of conjugal 
affection, a tender mother, a kind mistress, and liberal 
patroness, and hence she has acquired the epithet of the 
good Queen Anne. She was fortunate in the choice of her 
ministers and generals, and the achievements of this reign 
raised the military reputation of great Britain to the summit 
of glory. 

Wars. — In order to restore the balance of Europe, by 
taking the Spanish dominions from Louis XI V., which he 
had seized for his grandson Philip, Duke of Anjou, war was 
declared. 

Victory at Vigo, in Gallicia (Spain), October 12 1702 

Battle of Blenheim (Germany), August 13 1704 

Siege and capture oi Gibraltar, July 24 ,...1704 

Battle of Ramilies (Netherlands), May 23 1706 

After which Louis was compelled to sue for peace. 

Battle of Almanza (Portugal), April 14 1707 

Battle of Oudenarde (Netherlands), July 11 1708 

Battle of Malplaquet (Netherlands), September 11 1709 

Battle of Saragossa (Spain), August 9 1710 

Battle of Denain (France) 1712 

Peace was at length obtained by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in which the Protestant succession was recognised by France 
(1713). 

Memorable Events.— The Union of England and Scot- 
land took place (1707), by which it was agreed that the 
Scotch should retain their ancient jurisdiction in the courts 
of law^ and be represented in the British Senate by sixteen 
peers m the House of Lords, and forty-five members in the 
House of Commons. 

The Rev. Dr. Sacheverel was impeached for delivering 
sermons having a seditious tendency, and after a trial which 
continued three weeks, he was found guilty, prohibited from 
preaching for three years, and his sermons were burnt. 

In 1711 the Duke of Marlborough returned from Flanders> 
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when lie was accused of receiviog a bribe from a Jew who 
had contracted to supply the arm]^ with bread. He fell 
into disgrace, and was deprived of his situations. 

A most violent storm, in which thirteen ships of war were 
lost, and fifteen hundred seamen; Eddystone Lighthouse 
destroyed, and with it Winstanley, its ingenious contriver 
(1703). Sir CI. Shovel wrecked on the Scilly Isles. The 
first British Parliament met (October 24, 1707). St. Paul's 
Cathedral finished, Sir C. Wren having been thirty-seven 
years building it, at the expense of nearly a million of money. 

Sueen Anne's Bounty, a gift to increase the incomes of poor 
ergy. A law passed, by which the interest of money was 
fixed at 5 per cent. The cant term of John Bull first ap- 
plied to the people of England. 

Names of Note.— Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, a re- 
nowned general — it has been said of him "that he never 
besieged a town which he did not take, nor fought a battle 
in which he did not conquer ;" Earl of Peterborough ; Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford ; Sir G. Rooke, who captured Gibraltar ; 
Sir C. Shovel ; Addison, Pope, Steele, Swift, and Rowe, lite- 
rary characters ; Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, 
and Mrs. Masham, favourites of the queen. 

Science, Literature, and Art.—This reign is called the 
" Augustan Age of England," being remarkable for its emi- 
nent literary and scientific men. It was at this period that 
Addison, assisted by Steele, published the Toiler^ Spectator^ 
and Guardian, the earliest and best specimens of English 
periodical literature. The press was under some restrictions, 
as Defoe and others suffered imprisonment for their satires 
on the queen and government. Astronomy was reduced to 
a system by Sir Isaac Newton. The steam-engine was in- 
vented by a locksmith, named Newcoman. 

Public Works.— Blenheim House, designed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and bestowed as a reward upon the Duke of 
Marlborough. Several of the finest buildings in Loudon 
completed. 

Possessions.-*' Gibraltar, a most important British fortress; 
the Island of Minorca; Newfoundland; Hudson's Bay; Nova 
Scotia. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XIV. of France. Leo- 
pold, Joseph I., Charles VI., Emperors of Germany. Philip 
v.. King of Spain. Charles XII., King of Sweden. Frederick 
T., King of Denmark. Frederick I., King of Prussia. 
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Chronological Summaby. 



A.D. 

Accession of Qneen Anne 1702 
War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession 1702 

Gibraltar taken 1704 

Battle of Blenheim 1704 



A. P. 



The Union of England 

and Scotland 1707 

Death of Cromwell 1712 

Treaty of Utrecht 1713 

Death of Queen Anne^.^ 1714 



HISTORICAL MEMORANDA 

CONNECTED WITH THE HOUSE OP STUART. 

No royal family in any country ever experienced so many 
misfortunes as bef el the dynasty of the Stuarts, both in Scot- 
land and England. The original name was Walter, but they 
assumed that of Stuart, or Stewart, from the dignity of 
steward of Scotland possessed by Walter, who married the 
sister and heiress of David II., the reigning King of Scotland, 
at whose death Robert II., his nephew; the son of Walter, 
ascended the throne. He was succeeded by his son, 

Robert III., who died broken-hearted, owin| to the cap- 
tivity of his son, unjustly detained by Henry IV., King of 
England. 

James I., after bein^ a prisoner for many years in England, 
was assassinated by his subjects. 

James II. was killed by the accidental bursting of a cannon 
at the sieoje of Roxburjgh. 

James III. was imprisoned by his subjects, and afterwards 
slain in civil war (14S8). 

James IV., killed in the battle of Flodden Field (1509). 

James V. died of a broken heart (1542). 

Queen Mary was driven from her throne, and after lan- 
guishing eighteen years in an English prison, was beheaded 
by her cousin Elizabeth. 

James VI. died at St. Theobald's, not without strong sus- 
picions of having been poisoned. 

Charles I. was sold by his countrymen the Scots, and lost 
his head on a scaffold. 

James II. was driven from bis kingdom, and died in exile. 

Prince James, known in history as the Old Pretender, in 
attempting to mount the throne, only caused his friends to 
perish b^ the executioner. He diea at Borne, 1765, aged 
seventy-eight. 

Charles Edward, his son, the Young Pretender, after en- 
during almost incredible misfortunes, (&ed at Florence, 1784. 

9—2 
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And Henry Benedict, Cardinal Duke of York, by renounc- 
ing all claim to the throne of his ancestors, died peaceably at 
Home, his native place, in 1807, aged 82. He was buried at 
St Peter's church, in iJiat city, under a plain tomb, bearing 
the inscription, Henricus IX. 

James 1., during his life-time, was highly extolled, as in- 
deed every royal author would be, on account of his literary 
acquirements. He wrote several works ; his " Basilicou 
Doron " is a creditable performance; but unfortunately he is 
better known by his " Demonology," upholding witchcraft, 
and by his " Counterblaste to Tobacco," a work written 
against the use of " this pernicious weede," as he terms it. 

Milton was Latin secretary to Cromwell, who, it appears, 
was not insensible to merit; Waller and Marvel were in his 
service; and Usher, though a bishop, received a pension from 
him. To Milton we are indebted for that great poem, the 
ornament of our language, ^ Paradise Lost," composed whilst 
he was entirely blind, and when in a state of poverty. He 
dictated it to his daughter, and who writing it down for him, 
was thus his amanuensis. When it was completed he found 
much difficulty in disposing of it, and at last agreed to take 
^15 for the copyright. 

In the earlier part of this period science was in a very 
imperfect state; out before its close the Royal Society was 
incorporated, and many illustrious philosophers appeared; 
and in Newton and his contemporary Locke, England may 
boast of having produced two of the greatest geniuses that 
ever arose to adorn and instruct mankind. 

The invention of the telescope in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and its application by Galileo, led to 
the discovery of the satellites oi the larger planets and their 
motions, for which he was recompensed by imprisonment, as 
a .supporter of heretical opinions. Kepler investigated the 
laws, distances, and revolutions of the planets : these dis- 
coveries in astronomy led to improvements in navigation, and 
geometry in all its branches. Lord Napier abridged calcu- 
lation by the invention of logarithms (1614), and the Torri- 
cellian experiments determined the weight of the atmosphere. 

Before the civil wars architecture and the fine arts were 
favoured at court, and a correct taste began to prevail in the 
nation under Charles I., who employed Inigo Jones as the 
master of his buildings: this monarch possessed twenty-four 
el^antly furnished residences. He greatly delighted in pic- 
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tures, and sometimes used the pencil himself. Rubens and 
Vandyke, eminent Dutch painters, greatly ennobled their art; 
and Laws, who had not been surpassed by any musician be- 
fore him, was termed by the king the father of music. 

In architecture, Inigo Jones found an illustrious successor 
in Sir Christopher Wren, rendered immortal by the plan of 
St. Paul's, ana of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. In the reign of 
Anne appeared a crowd of literary characters and men of 
genius; at which time was produced a daily paper under the 
name of the Sj^ectator^ which had a great effect upon the 
taste and manners of the nation. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, commerce and 
riches rapidly increased. The wars with the Dutch, by dis- 
turbing the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of 
England. Colonies were planted along the coast of North 
America, which now form the United States. The East 
India Company having received a new patent from James I., 
enlarged their stock to a million and a half ; and in 1609 
they built a vessel of twelve hundred tons burden, the largest 
merchant-ship England had ever known. She was unfortu- 
nate, and penshed by shipwreck. 

Under the sway of the btuarts the nation began to display 
the same desire for innovation in the affairs of government 
which they had before exhibited in religion, and evinced a 
spirit of opposition to which the British monarch had been 
unaccustomed The Stuarts, attempting to enforce the same 
despotic powers which the Tudors haof used, failed in the 
attempt; the constitution was rent asunder; and in the per- 
son of Charles the royal authority was annihilated. 

An absurd custom prevailed among the enthusiasts of 
Cromwell's time, that of changing their names into those 
used in the Testament. Sometimes a whole sentence of 
Scripture was adopted, as " Fight- the-good-fight," "More- 
fruit," &c. The House of Peers had been abolished, and an 
affectation of despising titles and riches prevailed among the 
lower classes. 

To describe the progress of dress in England would require 
a volume. It is a curious fact, that as Henry VIII. increased 
in size, the clothes of his courtiers were often stuffed to make 
them resemble him. The custom appears to have descended 
even to domestics, and is still partly commemorated in the 
habits of the yeomen qf the guard. The farthingale, or large 
hooped petticoat, was brought from Spain^ under Queen 
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Marv. With Elizabeth, it should be remarked, that niSs 
of plaited linen round the neck and wrists were much worn. 
Until the invention of starch they were supported out by 
pieces of ivory; but about this period the art of starching 
was brought from Flanders; and in 1564, the wife of Guillim 
J:>uenem starched for the whole court The beards were then 
trimmed to a point, hanging down at the division of the ruff. 
In the time oi Charles I. the hair was worn longer, and the 
mouth was in the centre of a triangle formed by the mous- 
taches and pointed beard. 

The large peruke, introduced by Charles II., was continued 
under William III. ; it was worn very long, rested on the 
shoulders; and formed a most important feature of dress. 



HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
(51.) GEORGE L, surnamed Guelph. 

Birth and Beign.— The Protestant succession to the crown 
having been firmly established by several acts of Parliament, 
George, Elector of Hanover, .or Brunswick, mounted the 
throne without opposition. He was the eldest son of Ernest 
Augustus, and of Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. j was 
born at Hanover (1660), crowned at Westminster, and reigned 
from 1714 to 1727. 

Marriage. — He espoused his cousin, the Princess Sophia, 
daughter of George William, Duke of Brunswick and 2ell ; 
being displeased with her conduct he imprisoned her in the 
castle of Ahlden, where after forty years she died. 

Issue. — George; and Sophia, married to the King of 
Prussia. 

DeatL — Intending to visit his electoral dominions of 
Hanover, he embarked for Holland, and arrived at Delden, 
apparently in good health. On resuming his journey the 
next morning, he ordered his carriage to stop ; one of his 
hands was motionless ; his tongue began to swell, and he 
expired on the following day at Osnaburg, in Germany ; he 
was buried at Hanover. 

Cliaracter. — Plain and simple in his person and address, 
grave in his deportment, though familiar in his hours of 
relaxation ; he was about the middle size, his countenance 
deficient in expression, and he was unable to speak English : 

e possessed great firmness of mind, was just, frugal, and 

anctual in business; 
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Wars. — The Pretender, or Chevalier de St. George, son 
of James' II., again asserted his claims to the throne; a 
reward of ^100.000 was offered to any one who should appre- 
hend him in landing. A rebellion, headed by the Earl of 
Mar, broke out in Scotland, but the insurgents were de- 
feated at Sheriffmuir, in Perthshire, November 12, 1715 ; 
and on the same day the rebel forces in the south of Britain, 
headed by the Earl of Derwentwater, were vanquished at 
Preston, Lancashire. 

The Earl of Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke having joined 
the Pretender, he arrived at Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, 
and made a public entry into Dundee, January 5, 1716, but 
being pursued by the king's troops, he was forced to retire 
to France. For this rebellion many illustrious noblemen 
were executed. 

War with Spain, when a great victory was obtained by 
Byng, off Cape Passaro, in Sicily (August 11, 1718). 

Memorable Events. — In 17122, the nation was again 
alarmed by another conspiracy in favour of the Pretender ; 
Bishop Atterbury was banished for being engaged in it. 

The king displayed a strong partiality for the Whig party, 
who now filled all the situations under government. The 
Eiot Act, for preventing tumultuous assemblies, was passed 
(1715), The Earl of Oxford and others were impeached for 
high treason, and sent to the Tower ; after remaining there 
two years, Oxford was tried and liberated, but the Duke of 
Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke escaped to the Continent, 
when their names were erased from the peerage, and their 
estates forfeited to the crown. Bolingbroke was restored to 
his estates in 1721. 

In 1716 an act was passed for making Parliaments sep- 
tennial. The treaty called " The Quadruple Alliance " signed. 
The South Sea Bubble, which ruined many thousand fami- 
lies (1720). Inoculation for the small-pox first tried on 
criminals with great success; and the East India Company 
made the sole possessors of the trade to India. 

The standing army increased ; the use of armour being 
discontinued, the soldiers were first clad in uniform. 

Names of Note. — The Pretender ; the Earls of Mar smd, 
Derwentwater ; Robert, Earl of Oxford ; Lord Bolingbroke ; 
Sir Robert Walpole ; Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Roches- 
ter ; Sir John Blunt and Mr. John Law, projectors of the 
South Sea scheme ; Dr. Watts, Gay, Congreve and Parnell. 
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Science, Literature, and Art.— Amongst the literary and 
scientific men of this epoch, was the poet Gay, author of the 
" Beggar's Opera." Dr. Watts wrote his hymns for children ; 
the letters of Robert Walpole convey much interesting infor- 
mation relative to the inner life and domestic annals of the 
period ; the painter Thornhill, who painted the dome of St. 
Paul's cathedral. 

Possessions. — The German State of Hanover became a 
possession of the crown. Large territories in North America 
belonged to Britain, but the population was exceedingly 
scanty, and the resources of the country still undeveloped. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
Kings of France. Charles VI., Emperor of Germany. Philip 
v., King of Spain. Charles XII., Ulrica Elenora, of Sweden. 
Frederick I v., King of Denmark. Frederick ll., King of 
Prussia. 

Chronological Summary. 



A.D. 

Crowns of England and 
Hanover united by the 
accession of George I... 1714 

Bebellion in favour of the 
Pretender 1715 

Battles of Sheriffinuir and 
Preston 1716 



A.D. 



Kiot Act passed 1715 

The Septenninal Act 1716 

The Quadruple Alliance. . . 1718 

The South Sea Scheme ... 1730 

Death of George 1 1727 



(52.) GEORGE II. 

Birth and Beign. — He was the only son of the late king, 
was born at Hanover (1683), created Prince of Wales (1714), 
crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 1727 to 1760. 

Marriage. — He married Caroline Wilhelmina, daughter of 
John Frederick, Margrave of Anspach. 

Issue.— Frederick, Prince of Wales, who married the Prin- 
cess ifuffusta of Saxe-Gotha (1736), but died from the blow 
of a cricKet-ball in 1751, aged forty-four : and seven other 
children. 

Death. — This monarch died suddenly, from a rupture in 
the heart. On the morning of his death, he rose at his usual 
hour, and walked in Kensington Gardens, but on Ms return, 
being alone, he was heard to fall upon the floor ; an attempt 
was made to bleed him, but without ejQfect, for the Tital spark 
vrstB extinct. He was buried at Westminsteh 

Oliaracter.— Sullen and violent in his tempeii yet true to 
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his word, and uniform in bis behaviour ; he was parsimo- 
nious, and wholly regardless of science and literature ; and 
though a prince of moderate abilities, yet, dying in the midst 
of a successful war, he enjoyed at his decease a great share 
of national attachment. He was low in stature, well-shaped 
and erect, with prominent eyes, high nose, and a fair com- 
plexion. 

Wars. — In 1739 war was declared against Spain, and 
Admiral Vernon attacked their settlements in America. 
Porto Bello taken, March 22, 1740. He afterwards made an 
attack upon Carthagena, which proved unsuccessful. 

In 17^ Great Britain engaged in a war arising from dis- 
putes among the continental powers. Battle of Dettingen, in 
Germany, June 16, 1743. The king, who headed his troops, 
behaved with great bravery, exposing himself to the thickest 
of the fire ; this was the last time that a King of England 
commanded in person. 

Battle of Fontenoy, April 30, 1745. 

Charles, called the Young Pretender, grandson of James 
II., arrived in Scotland, and gained a victory over the royal- 
ists at Preston-paDS, near Edinburgh, September 20, 1745 ; 
he entered England, reduced Carlisle, and established him* 
self at Manchester. Battle of Falkirk, was gained by the 
Pretender, January 17, 1746 ; but he was defeated at Cnl- 
loden, April 16, 1741 ; and after encountering many diffi- 
culties, embarked for. France. 

Disputes arose with the native princes in the East Indies; 
Calcutta was attacked ; 146 English prisoners were crowded 
together in the Black Hole, A victory gained by Colonel 
Clive on the plains of Flassy, 1757. 

War with France, 1756. Battle of Mind en (Germany), 
August 1, 1759. Off Cape Lagos, and in Quiberon Bay, 
1759. 

Siege of Quebec, September 13, 1759 ; death of General 
Wolfe. 

Memorable Events. — John Porteous, convicted of firing 
on the populace at Edinburgh, under feelings of strong 
excitement, was reprieved, at which the neople were so in- 
censed that they broke into the prison, and publicly executed 
him (September 7, 1736). 

In 1740 the Thames was frozen over, and a fair held on its 
surface ; in 1755 a great earthquake, felt nearly all over 
Europe, totally destroyed the city of Lisbon. 

Commodore Anson returned from his memorable voyage 
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round the world (1744), during which he captured a Spanish 
vessel of the value of ^£313,000. In the yearlY52 the New Style 
was introduced, and the calendar altered, the 3rd of Septem- 
ber being considered the 14th. Admiral Byng shot for neglect- 
ing to engage the French fleet in the Mediterranean (1757). 

Names of Note.— William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; Charles 
Edward Stuart ; Anson, Vernon, Boscawen, Hawke, eminent 
seamen ; Duke of Cumberland, General Wolfe, Lord Clive, 
Lord Stair, commanders ; Sir John Byng ; Thompson, 
Young, Gray, Collins, &c., literary characters ; Sir Hans 
Sloan e ; Brindley, inventor of canal navigjation. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— This reign is said to have 
been the most prosperous England had ever known, an age 
of invention and discovery. Stereotyping was first practised ; 
carpets were manufactured in London. Among the literary 
and scientific men were Pope, author of a " Translation of 
Homer f Richardson, the great novelist ; HaUey, the as- 
tronomer; William Hogarth,' the eminent painter. There 
were now one daily newspaper, and several others issued 
three times a week regularly in London. 

Public Works.— Eddystone Lighthouse, by Mr. Smeaton. 
The Bridgewater Canal (1758). The old City Gates taken 
down ; the Mansion House erected ; the Founaling Hospital; 
Blackfriars Bridge ; the British Museum. 

Possessions. — The foundation of our Indian Empire laid 
by the victories of Lord Clive. The Canadas added to our 
dominions (1759). Halifax in Nova Scotia colonised by 
disbanded soldiers and sailors (1749). 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XV., King of France. 
Charles VI., Charles VII., Francis I., Emperors of Germany. 
Philip v., Ferdinand VI., Kings of Spain. Frederick, Adol- 
phus, Kings of Sweden. Frederick IV., Christian VL, Frede- 
rick v., Kings of Denmark. Frederick II., Frederick III, 
Kings of Prassia. 

Chronological Summary. 

A.D. 

Accession of George XL... 1727 

Portousriots 1736 

War with Spain 1789 

Battle of Dettingen 1743 

Rebellion in Scotland 1 746 

Battle of Preston-pans ... 1745 
Battles of Falkirk and 

CuUoden 1746 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelie 1748 



A.D. 
The New-Style introdticed 1762 
Suffocation of British pri- 
soners at Calcutta 1768 

Seven Years* War com- 
menced .'. 1756 

Battle of Minden 1759 

Siege of Quebec 1769 

The Conq uest of Canada. . . 1760 
Death of George II 1760 
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(53.) GEORGE III. 

Birth and Eeign.— He was the eldest son of Frederick, 
PriDce of Wales, and grandson of George II. ; was born in 
London (1738), crowned at Westminster, and reigned from 
1760 to 1820. 

Marriage.— He espoused Charlotte Sophia, Frincsss of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz (September 8, 1761). 

Issue. — George, Prince of Wales : Frederick, Duke of York 
and Albany, who died 1827 ; William, Duke of Clarence • 
Edward, Duke of Kent, who died 1820; Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland ; Augustus, Duke of Sussex ; Adolphus, Duke 
of Cambridge ; and Octavius and Alfred, who died young. 
The daughters were, Charlotte, late Queen of Wurtemburg ; 
Augusta Sophia ; Elizabeth, married to the Prince of Hesse 
Homburgh ; Mary, married to her cousin, the Duke of 
Gloucester ; Sophia ; and Amelia. 

Death. — After a protracted mental affliction, this venera- 
ble monarch expired at Windsor, January 29, 1820, and was 
interred with splendid solemnity in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Character. — ^In addition to personal courage and zeal for 
the public welfare, this prince was active, generous, virtuous, 
aflEable, .piouSj and benevolent ; domestic to an exemplary 
degree, dignined in manners, patient in sickness, and pru- 
dent in great emergencies. 

Wars.— The war with France and Spain was continued ; 
Belle-Isle, off the coast of France, Pondicherry in the East 
Indies, many of the French West India Islands, Havannah 
in the island of Cubs^ Manilla in the Philippine Islands, 
surrendered to the British, and peace was concluded (1763). 

The American colonists, irritated by certain restrictions 
laid upon their commerce,,renounced their allegiance. Battle 
of Bunker's Hill (June 17, 1775) ; attack upon Quebec, when 
General Montgomery was slain ; and in 1781, General Bur- 
goyne and Lord Cornwallis surrendered, with their whole 
army, which led to a peace, recognising the independence of 
America (1783). 

Lord Rodney gained a victory over the French off Guada- 
loupe, in the West Indies (April 12, 1782), and Gibraltar 
sustained a memorable siege from July, 1779, to February, 
1783, under General Elliot. 

The French Revolution occurred 1789, when Louis XVL 
was deposed, and he and his queen were beheaded, 1793 ; in 
consequence of which war imme(Jiately commenced between 
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this country and France. The French, under their success- 
ful general, Buonaparte, overran the continent of Europe, 
dethroning many of het princes, and establishing others ; but 
Britain, from her insular station, maintained her superiority. 

The following are a few of the most important battles 
that occurred during this memorable war : — 

Battle of the Nile, in Egypt, August 1 1798 

Repulse of Buonaparte at Acre, Siarch 30 1799 

Seringapatam taken from Tippoo Sultan, May 4 1799 

Battle of Alexandria, in Egypt, March 21 1801 

Engagement ne^r Copenhagen, April 2 . , 1801 

Battle of Trafalgar, and death of Nelson, October 21 ...1805 

Battle of Maida, in Calabria (Italy), July 4 1806 

Bombardment of Copenhagen. September 1807 

Battle of Vimiera, in Portugal 1803 

Battle of Corunna, in Gallicia (Spain), January 16 1809 

Battle of Talavera, in Spain, July 28 1809 

Battle of Barossa, near Cadiz^ March 5 1811 

Battle of Albuera, near Badajos (Portugal), May 16 1811 

Battle of Salamanca, in Spain, July 22 1812 

Battle of Vittoria, in Biscay (Spain), June 21 1813 

Washington taken, August 24 1814 

Battle of Waterloo, near Brussels, June 18 1815 

In August, 1816, a naval expedition, under Lord Exmouth, 
bombarded Algiers, then a Moorish state, long celebrated for 
its acts of piracy. 

Science, Literature, and Art.— The sphere of the physical 
sciences were extended by Sir Humphrey Davy, inventor of 
the safety lamp; John Harrison, inventor of the marine 
chronometer; John DoUand, inventor of the achromatic tele- 
scope. Political economy was elevated to a science. The 
study of mathematics was facilitated by Dr. Hutton. The 

Jlanet Uranus discovered by Sir William Herschel. Dr. 
enner discovered that small -pox may be prevented by 
vaccination. The Agricultural, Horticultural, Geological, 
and Philosophical Societies founded. Classical learning was 
promoted by Dr. Parson, and the stores of Oriental literature 
by Bishop Heber and Sir William Jones. George III. was a 

fenerous patron of the stage. Music was gaining ground in 
taly, France, and Germany. Many fine works of art were 
executed by the great sculptors, Chan trey and Flaxman. 
Several eminient painters lived at this period, among whom 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Public Works.— The Bible and Tract Societies founded; 
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the Eoyal Humane Society formed; the National Society for 
the Promotion of the Education of the Poor ; the London 
Docks opened; the Mint; the Bell-Rock Lighthouse erected. 
Gas first used to light the London streets (1807). 

Memorable Events.— -The Earl of Bute chosen prime 
minister. General warrants declared illegal. Byron, Wallis, 
Carteret, and Cook, successively sailed round the world. The 
Stamp Act passed (1765). In 1780 most formidable riots 
occurred; numbers of the rioters were hanged, and Lord 
Gordon, who had been instrumental in promoting them, was 
tried, but acquitted. Sunday schools established by E. Raikes. 
Mail coaches introduced (1784). Lunardi ascends in a balloon, 
being the first attempt of the kind in England. Margaret 
Nicholson, a maniac, attempts the king's life (1786). Warren 
Hastings tried on a charge of crimes committed in India; the 
trial lasted seven years, and he was acquitted (1794). On 
December 5, 1796, a voluntary loan of ^18,000,000 was raised 
for government in fifteen hours and twenty minutes ; and in 
the following year the Bank of England suspended cash pay- 
ments, and issued notes of ;£l and £2 each. Telegraphs first 
used by the English. Mutiny on board the fleets at Spithead 
and the Nore; many of the ringleaders were hanged, and the 
mutineers reduced to their duty. A solemn thanksgiving for 
three naval victories, and the king and royal family attend 
St. Paul's. Rebellion in Ireland; suppressed 1798. Hatfield, 
a lunatic, discharged a pistol at tne king at Drury Lane 
Theatre (1800). IJnion of Great Britain and Ireland (1801), 
at which time the quartern loaf was Is. lOjd. Colonel 
Despard and his associates executed for conspiracy (1802). 
Buonaparte created Emperor of France (1804). Slave-trade 
abolished (1807). Death of Pit and Fox. The Prince of 
Wales appointed regent, in consequence of a mental indis- 
position of the king (1811). Perceval, prime minister, shot 
by Bellingham in the Hou^e of Commons (1812). The allied 
sovereigns took possession of Paris when Buonaparte retired 
to Elba, peace was restored to Europe, and Louis ascended 
the throne of his ancestors. The Emperor of Russia and 
other potentates visited England. Hanover proclaimed a 
kingdom (1814). In 1815 Buonaparte invaded France, was 
defeated at Waterloo, and banished . to St. Helena, 
where he died. Riots respecting the com laws ; and the 
manufacturing districts evinced a spirit of insubordination. 
Waterloo Bridge opened (1817), and Southwark Bridge (1819). 

10 
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Names of Note.— Buonaparte, Blacher,Platoff» Wellington, 
Moore, Abercrombie, and Sydney Smith, eminent generals; 
Nelson, Duncan, Howe, Vincent Hood, and Rodney, naval 
commanders; Htt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, statesmen; 
Captains Cooke, Byron, Wallis, and Carteret, celebrated sea- 
men; Drs. Bell, Hunter, and Abemethy, physicians; Hume, 
Qibbon, Smollett, and Robertson, historians; Chantrey and 
Flazman, sculptors* Herschel, Rennie, Davy, and Priestley, 
philoso^ers; Drs. Parr, Johnson, and Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Bums, Bishop Porteus, Eirke White, Garrick, Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons, &c., &c., literary characters. 

Possessions.— Sierra Leone founded 1787; first British 
settlement in Australia, 1788; Penang Island taken in 1796 ; 
Guiana taken from the Dutch, 1803; Cape Colony^ 1806; 
Sovereignty of the Isle of Man purchased, 1806; Heligoland 
taken from the Danes, 1807; Mauritius acquired, 1810; 
Malta, 1814; the island of Ceylon taken possession of at the 
request of the natives, and formed into a crown colony, 1815; 
Singapore acquired, 1819. 

Oontemporary Sovereigns.— Louis XYI., King: Napoleon 
I., Emperor; Louis XVIII., King, of France. Joseph II., 
Leopold, Francis 11., Emperors of Germany. Charles III., 
Charles IV., Ferdinand ViL, Kings of Spain. Frederick II., 
Frederick III.,FrederickIV.,Kingsof Prussia. Christian VIL, 
Frederick VI., Kings of Denmark Gustavus III., Gustavus 
IV., Charles XIIL, Charles XIV., Kings of Sweden. 

Chbonological Summabt. 



A.D. 

Accession of (George III... 1760 

Treaty of Paris 1768 

Beginning of the American 

War 1773 

Battles of Lexington and 

Bunker's Hill 1775 

The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 1776 

Kiots in London 1780 

Treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and United States 1783 
The French Revolution... 1789 
Naval victory by Lord 

Howe 1794 

The Bank of England 
stopped payment 1797 



A.D. 

Victory of Admiral Dun- 
can 1797 

Battle of the Nile 1798 

Rebellion in Ireland 1798 

The Union of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 1801 

The Abolition of the Slave 
Trade 1807 

Prince of Wales appointed 
Regent 1810 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Expedition against Al- 
giers 1816 

Death of the Princess 
Charlotte 1817 

Death of George l.1 1830 
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(54.) GEORGE IV. 

Birth and Beign.— He was the eldest son of George III., 
was bom at Windsor (1762)^ declared Regent of the kingdom, 
February 5, 1811, crowned with great magnificence at West- 
minster, July 19, 1820, and reigned from 1820 to 1830. 

Marriage. — He espoused Caroline, Princess of Brunswick, 
who died at Hammersmith, August 7, 1821, and was buried 
at Brunswick. 

Issue. — ^The Princess Charlotte, who married the Prince 
of Saxe Coburg, 1816. She died, much lamented by the 
nation, November 6, 1817. 

Death.— After a tedious illness, sustained with great for- 
titude and resignation, he died at Windsor Castle, June 25, 
1830, and was buried at Windsor. 

Character. — Manly and graceful in his ^outh, open and 
noble in his countenance, and the proportion of his limbs 
was exquisite ; but towards the close of his reign he became 
corpulent and unwieldy. His manners were elegant, and 
his conversation agreeable ; he was of a frank and open 
temper, and fond of pleasure and splendour. 

wars.— To assist the Greeks in recovering their indepen- 
dence; battle of Navarino, gained by Sir Edward Codringiion, 
October 20. 1827. 

War with Burmah (1824-6). 

Memorable Events.— A conspiracy was formed in the 
beginning of this reign to murder the cabinet ministers ; the 
conspirators assembled in an obscure street (Cato Street), 
but were detected, and Thistlewood, their leader, and four 
others were executed (1820). Queen Caroline arrived in 
England, after an absence of six years, when an inquiry was 
instituted into her conduct, and a bill of pains and penalties 
introduced into the House of Lords ; many witnesses were 
examined, but the proceedings were abandoned, November 
10, 1820. 

In 1821 the king visited Ireland and Hanover, and on his 
return visited Scotland, at which places he was enthusiasti- 
cally received by his subjects. 

The punishment of sending criminals to the treadmill was 
first adopted, .and cabriolets, similar to those used in Paris, 
were first introduced into this country (1823). Columbia 
and other South American States were acknowledged to be 
independent of any other power by Great Britain. 

Great commercial distress arose from a spirit of specula- 

10-2 
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tion by joint- stock companies (1825), and the first stone of 
the New London Bridge laid, June 15. Lord Liverpool dis- 
abled, by an attack of paralysis, from assisting in the cabinet 
council ; a new administration was formed by Mr. Canning, 
whose death following shortly after, the Duke of Wellington 
was made prime minister. 

The Test and Corporation Acts were repealed 1828 ; and 
in the following year the laws imposing civil disabilities upon 
the Koman Catholics were removed. York minster was 
burned by Martin, a religious fanatic ; steam-carriages in- 
vented ; and a regularly organised body of police established 
in the metropolis. 

The royal palaces engiaged much of the king's attention. 
Carlton House was pulled down to make room for improve- 
ments; St. James's was occasionally used; Kew was in 
ruins ; Buckingham House was taken down, and chosen for 
the site of a new and splendid palace. 

Na«mes of Note. — Canning, Huskisson, Tierney, Lord 
Castlereagh, statesmen ; Lord Byron, who died at Misso- 
longhi, in Greece (1824); Dr. Hutton; Dr. Kees, editor of the 
" Cyclopaedia f Mitford, author of the History of Greece ; 
Crabbe, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, 
distinguished literary characters ; Dr. Jenner, discoverer of 
vaccination; Sir Thomas Lawrence and West, eminent 
painters. 

Science, Literature, a«nd Art.— In 1820 the Astronomical 
Society was founded ; the colossal head of Memnon, from 
Thebes, deposited in the British Museum. The Boyal So- 
ciety of Literature founded. The King's Library presented 
to the Nation. The National Gallery founded. 

FubHc Works. — Many magnificent houses built at the 
West End; Regent's Park and St. James's planted ; the 
Zoological Gardens, London University, and Kong's College 
founded ; the Thames Tunnel commenced ; the suspension 
bridge over the Menai Straits opened ; the Caledonian Canal, 
Farringdon Market, the Post Office in St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

Possessions.— Malacca purchased from the Dutch (1825). 
Arracan and Tenasserin taken (1826). 

Contemporaxy Sovereigns.— Charles X., Kin^ of France. 
TR'rederick VL, King of Denmark. Charles XIV., King of 

"eden and Norway. Frederick IV., Kin^ of Prussia, 
ncis IL, Emperor of Austria. Ferdinand U., King of 
in. 
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Chbonologigal Summabt. 



A.I>. 
Accession of George IV... 1820 
The Cato Street Con- 
spiracy 1820 

Burmese War 1824 



A.D. 

Battle of Navarino 1827^ 

The Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill 1829 

Death of George IV 1830 



(55.) WILLIAM IV. 

Birth and Beign. — William Henry, Duke of Clarence, 
third son of George III., ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother. He was oorn August 21, 1765, proclaimed 
June 28, 1830, and crowned at Westminster, September 8, 
1831. Reigned from 1830 to 1837. 

Marriage. — He espoused Adelaide, daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg Memingen, by whom he had two daughters, 
who both died in infancy. 

Death. — He died at Windsor, through a general decay of 
nature, accelerated by an attack of aBthma, on the 20th of 
June, 1837. 

Character. — Having served in the navy he had acquired 
the blunt and somewhat uncourtly manners of a sailor. In 
no way remarkable for his depth of judgment, he possessed 

food sound sense, and a methodical diligence in discharging 
is duties as a sovereign. 

Memorable Events. — A revolution in France, when the 
elder branch of the Bourbon family was dethroned, and the 
Duke of Orleans proclaimed king by the title of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French. The dethroned monarch, 
Charles X., retired to Holyrood House, Edinburgh, and after- 
wards to Germany. 

Symptoms of insubordination were apparent in the me- 
tropolis, and in consequence the kin^s visit to the city on 
lord-mayor's day was postponed. A railroad formed between 
Liverpool and Manchester. Earl Grey succeeded the Duke 
of Wellington as prime minister, and a bill for reform ii)g 
the House of Commons was introduced ; after causing mucii 
excitement throughout the country, and being rejected by 
the House of Lords, it was at length passed into a law. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg was elected King of 
Belgium. New London Bridge opened by the king in 
person. Lords-lieutenant of counties appointed for Ireland. 
The studies in King's College, London, commenced. Eiots 
in Bristol for three days ; and the Asiatic cholera broke out 

10—3 
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at Sanderland, and subsequently appeared throughout Eng- 
land and a great part of Europe (1831). 
' The French entered Holland, and captured the citadel of 
Antwerp. Prince Otho of Bavaria elected King of Greece 
(1832). The first Parliament after the passing of the first 
Beform Bill met in February, 1833, when coercive measures 
were adopted for pacifying Ireland, and a bill passed for 
reforming the Protestant church of that country. Capture 
of the fleet of Don Miguel by the squadron of Donna Maria, 
under Admiral Napier, which led to the fall of Lisbon, and 
the proclamation of the queen as Donna Maria of Portugal. 

Captain Boss returned from his voyage of discovery in the 
Arctic regions, having been absent nearly four years. The 
object of the expedition was to ascertain the possibility of 
sailing to Asia by any sea which might be found in the 
northern parts of America ; it was, however, found imprac- 
ticable. 

The emancipation of the slaves in the British colonies 
(1833). A new Poor Law passed (1834). The municipal 
corporations remodelled by an Act based upon the plan of 
the Beform Bill (1835). A system of steam navigation 
adopted between England and our Indian Empire (1834). 
The two Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire (1833). 

1834.— Great excitement was caused in the metropolis by 
the meeting of the workmen belonging to the different trades, 
and by the refusal of a party to work at their usual wages. 
News arrived of the death of the intrepid Lander, who had 
been engaged in discovering the interior of Africa, the course 
of the Niger having been before ascertained by himself and 
brother. Death of Lafayette. 

Names of Note.-~Earl Spencer, Lords Grey and Mel- 
bourne, Wilberforce, statesmen ; Telford and Stephenson, 
engineers ; Sir Astley Cooper, physician ; WHkie ana Turner, 
painters ; Hannah More, LamD,Mrs. Hemans, James Hogg, 
poets; Lingard, historian. 

Science, Literature, and Art.-— Some important additions 
made to geographical knowledge ; researches in astronomy 
by Lord Bosse, who constructed the largest telescope ever 
known ; many distinguished writers increased the literature 
of the period ; the modern school of British painters 
flourished ; architecture greatly revived. 

Public Works.— The first London railway, the North- 
western, opened 1837. 
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Contexnporaxy Sovereigns.— Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
Kings of France. Frederick, Kine of Denmark. Charies 
XIV., King of Sweden. Frederick IV., King of Prussia. 
Ferdinand V II., Isabella II., of Spain. 

Chbonological Summaby. 

Accession of William IV. 1880 

The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Kailway opened 1880 

The Second French devo- 
lution 1880 

The first Beform Bill 
passed 1882 

The Houses of Parliament 
burnt 1833 



East Indian trade laid 
open 1833 

The Emancipation of 
Slaves in the British 
colonies 1833 

Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1834 

Municipal Heform Bill ... 1836 

Deathof WUUamlV.... .. 1837 



(56.) VICTOKLA 

Birth and Reign.— Queen Victoria, daughter of the Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of Ueorge III., ascended the throne on 
the death of her uncle ; born at Kensington Palace, May 
24th, 1819 ; proclaimed Queen, June 20th, 1837 ; crowned at 
Westminster, June 28th, 1838. By the Salic law Hanover 
was lost to England. 

Maxriage. — The Queen married in 1840, Albert, Prince of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, who died in 1861. 
■ l8Sue.^Victoria, Princess Eoyal, married to the Crown 
Prince of Germany ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, mar- 
ried to the Princess Alexandra, of Denmark ; Princess Alice^ 
married to Prince Louis, of Hesse ; the Duke of Edinburgh, 
married to the Archduchess Marie, of Russia; Princess 
Helena, to Prince Christian, of Schleswig Holstein ; Prin- 
cess Louise, to the Marquis of Lome ; Arthur, Duke of Con- 
naught, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. 

Wars.— With the Afghans, 1839, lasted ten years ; the 
Chinese, which broke out in 1840, in consequence of the 
British merchants importing opium into the country. With 
the Sikhs in India, the battles of Moodkee, Aliwal, and 
Ferozeshah, 1845 ; battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, 
1849. The Crimean (1854), the battles of Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann, and the siege of Sebastopol, one of the most 
memorable in history. The Indian mutiny (1857), in which 
the. British residents in India were inhumanly massacred by 
the Sepoys ; the greatest heroes of this war were Sir Henry 
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Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell. Second war with the 
Chinese 1856-60, in which the Armstrong gun was first used. 
Rebellion in Jamaica (1865). Abyssinian war (1868), under- 
taken to release the Europeans held in captivity by King 
Theodore ; siege of Magdala. War with the Ashantees (1873), 
who were defeated by the British troops, under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ; Coomassie taken and destroyed after five days. 

Memorable Events.— Rebellion in Canada (1837), great 
outbreak of the Chartists (1838) * Fenny Post established 
(1840) ; Chartist riots in Wales (1843) ; Repeal of the Corn 
Laws (1846) ; a famine in Ireland, in consequence of the 
failure of the potato crop (1847) ; Revolutions in France 
and other Continental countries (1848) ; death of the Duke 
of Wellington (1852), who was honoured with a public 
funeral in St. Paul's Cathedral ; the first railway opened 
in India (1853). During the Crimean war Florence Night- 
ingale placed herself at the head of a band of nurses, who 
left their country to tend the sick and wounded. The East 
India Company abolished, the sovereignty of our Indian 

Eossessions passing to the Queen (1858). A war in Americii 
etween the Northern and Southern States, which caused 
great distress in our manufacturing districts, by stopping the 
supply of cotton (1861). The Volunteer movement (1869) ; 
death of the Duchess of Kent (1861). War in Italy, Gari- 
baldi the hero ; Victor Emmanuel proclaimed King (1861;. 
The peace of the country disturbed oy the Fenians (1865) ; 
the second Reform Bill passed (1867) ; an attempt made by 
a Fenian to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh in Australia, 
(1868) ; Irish Church BiU passed (1869) ; transfer of the tele- 
graphs into the hands of the Post-office (1870) ; the Educa- 
tion Bill, for the promotion of National Education (1870). 
War declared between France and Prussia (1870) ; the 
French empire overthrown ; the King of Prussia proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany (1871) ; death of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Cbislehurst, in England (1873). 

Names of Note.— The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Cobden, Lords Palmerston, Brougham, Derby, Clyde, 
Outram, and Havelook ; Sir John Franklin, who perished 
in the ice in the Arctic regions ; Sir Isambard Brunei, a dis- 
tinguished engineer, father of Mr. Brunei, whoplanned the 
" Great Eastern." Buckland, Lyell, Sir John Blerschel, Dr. 
Faraday, celebrated for his investigations concerning electri- 
city ; Elizabeth Fry ; Dr. Arnold ; Hallam, Alison, Lord 
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Macaulay, and Grote, historians ; Hugh Miller, geologist ; 
Charlotte Bronte, Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Lord Ly tton, 
novelists ; Tennyson, the poet laureate ; Sir Charles Barry, 
architect of the Houses of rarliament ; Theodore Hook, Miss 
Edgeworth, Albert Smith ; Douglas Jerrold, the dramatist. 

Science, Literature, and Art.~The great achievement of 
this period has been the application of electricity to purposes 
of intercommunication. In 1837 Professor Wheatstone prac- 
tically and successfully tested the electric telegraph on the 
Blackwall Railway. In 1868 the Trans- Atlantic telegraph 
was completed. Two immense breakwaters constructed, one 
at Plymouth, the other at Portland. The planet Neptune 
discovered (1846). The kaleidoscope and stereoscope in- 
vented by Sir David Brewster. Geographical knowledge 
extended by the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, Sir S. Baker 
and others, in Africa; also by the Arctic explorations. 
Drinking-fountains hrst erected in 1850. The great Exhibi- 
tion of manufactures of all nations, opened in 1851, another 
in 1862, to which was added a picture gallery. A valuable 
collection of pictures bequeathed to the nation by the great 
painter Turner. Many tine works of art executed by Land- 
seer, Wilkie, Chantrey, and others. The age of Victoria has 
been distinguished for the spread of education among all 
classes ; the newspapers and books which issue like a Hood 
from the press tind their way to the remotest corners of the 
globe. , 

Public Works.— The Royal Exchange ; the Palace of West- 
minster, in the magnificent tower of which is one of the 
largest clocks in the world ; the Tubular Bridge over the 
Menai Strait, opened (1850) ; Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges ; the Holborn Viaduct ; the Crystal Palace ; Mu- 
seum of science and art established at Kensington ; Model 
lodging-houses for the poor ; Public baths ; the Agricultural 
Hall ; the Albert Monument, which is considered the finest 
in the country ; the Thames embankment. 

Possessions.— Aden, a British settlement (1839) ; Hong 
Kong (1842) ; Scinde conquered (1844) ; Natal colonised, 
(1845) ; Punjaub conquered (1849) ; Gold Coast settlements 
purchased (1850) ; Kaffraria conquered (1853) i Oude an- 
nexed (1856) ; British Columbia formed into a colony (1858) ; 
Queensland created into a colony (1859). 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— William, Emperor of Ger' 
many ; Christian IX., King of Denmark ; Francis Joseph 
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Emperor of Austria ; Alexander IL, Emperor of Eussia ; 
Oscar IL, King of Sweden and Norway ; Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy ; Alphonso XII., King of Spain ; Leopold IL, 
King of Belgium ; George I., King of Greece. 

Chbonologigal Summary. 

A.D. 

Indian Mutiny 1857 

Death of the Frinoe Con- 
sort 1861 

Cotton Famine 1882 

Marriage of the Prince of 

Wales 1863 

Rebellion in Jamaica 1 865 

Second Reform Bill passed 1887 
The Abysinian Expedi- 
tion 1868 

Irish Church Bill passed 1889 
Education Bill passed ... 1870 
Illness of the Prince of 

Wales 1871 

War, with the Ashantees 1873 
Return of the Prince 0|f 
Wales from India 187& 



A.D. 

Accession of Queen Vic- 
toria 1837 

Rebellion in Canada 1839 

Marriage of the Queen ... 1840 

Chinese War 1840 

AffghanWar 184Q 

Hong-Kong ceded to the 

British 1843 

Repeal of the Com Laws 1846 

Irish Famine 1847 

Revolutions on the Conti- 
nent 1848 

Great Exhibition opened 1851 
Gold discoveries in Aus- 
tralia 1861 

The Crimean War 1854 

Fall of Sebastopol 1835 



TH£ END. 
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Juftpublifhed, price 1^. 6d.,192 pp.,itron^ly bound in cloth| 

MONGAN'S 
PSACTICAL SPELLING BOOK. 



Notices op tite Pke38 : 

" Thii ii in eyery resjiect a well arrano^t d Spelling Boole. 
It i§ constructed on the same plan as Butter's Spelliko 
Boor. Ilowever, it is fab superior to that work, and it 
presents, in an interesting form, all thai is good in the old 
Spelling Book, trid nt tlie same time exliibiting those modern 
improyements whicli cannot be found in iimilar works, the 
period of whose publication dates nearly half a century ago.*' 
— 7'Atf Presi and St. James's Chronicle. 

** 7 he Practical Spelling Book, Pronouncin^f F^rplanatorpt 
and Deinvative, has several good points about- it. The arrange- 
ment of words according to the vowel sound in emphatical 
syllables is coavenient. We also like the plan of grouping 
together derived words under their roots." — Athen<Bum. 

"This well compiled school book has receiyed the stamp 
of public approbation." — The Bookseller, 

" Taken as a whole, this Spelling Book is fitted to do good 
service in school work ; and the method seems to be in ad- 
vance of the other books of this class." — Papert ft tht 
Schoolmaster, 

" The fact that this little work has reached a third edition, 
may be taken as a fair proof that its general merit has been 
admitted by the public." — Educational I'imet, 

*' As a Spelling Book (pronouncing, explanatory,. and deri- 
vative,) the little volume is about as complete as can. be."— 
Sun. 

** In his Spelling Book, Mr. Mongan has effected some 
very considerable improvements upon the old standard 
works.** — Brighton Gazette. 

" It is really what it professes to be : a practical, pro- 
nouncing, explanatory, and derivative Spelling Book." — New- 
castle Journal. 

" The present is the third edition of this useful school 
book, and it is altogether one of the most complete Spelling 
Books yet issued. • » • We cannot conclude our notice of 
this useful book, without expressing a high opinion of its 
value for tlie classes for which it is intended."— i/wJ^anif 
Countiet* Herald, 

LONDON : T. J. ALLMAN, 463, OXFORD STREET. 



" The beat, most simple, eaay, and practioal tnethoi 
of teaching Drawing, la a rapid and ihort period." 

GEOEGE'S 

jHoticl ©Ijject 33ratoinc): 3BooI; 

Airs BOOK TO DBAW IH. 



Great M aN the elTarti made b^ QoTernment, th« Oolleg* 
of ProL-qjtoci, and other*, to improT* eretj branch ot Bdu- 
CatioD, Drairiiif il leM underatood in thia Coimtrr than aaj 
othsT branch of itud; i the Fubliiker hat long been conTmced 
that thi» ii owing te it* not beinf taught on a right principlei 
the atudent, (o be pleased with hia own powera, muit feel that 
ha ha* flona lomethuig, and can do more ; commencing 
(troke* and angular linea,uiuaUj put before the young, maka 
Drawing tediuiu and uniutereetirg, bittad of leading to re- 
(ulta pleaiing to himpcK and otiien. It ii beliered theie 
Pint LeMoni will not only induce the pupil to trac^ but 
copy, Iha objecLi delineated. 




